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“WHEN THE KYE COMES HAME.” 


AFTER A PAINTING BY SOMMAVILLA. 























’T1s not beneath the coronet When the blewart bears a pearl, When the little wee bit heart 
Nor canopy of state, And the daisy turns a pea, Rises high in the breast, 
"Tis not on couch of velvet, And the bonny lucken gowan An’ the little wee bit starn 
Nor arbor of the great— Has fauldit up her ee, Rises red in the east, 
"Tis beneath the spreading birk, Then the laverock, frae the blue lift, Oh, there’s a joy sae dear 
- In the glen without the name, Drops down and thinks nae shame That the heart can hardly frame, 
Wi’ a bonny bonny lassie, To woo his bonnie lassie Wi’ a bonny, bonny lassie, 
When the kye comes hame. When the kye comes hame. When the kye comes hame- 




















There the blackbird bigs his nest, See yonder pawkie shepherd, Then since all Nature joins 


For the mate he lo’es to see, That lingers on the hill, In this love without alloy, 
And on the topmost bough His ewes are in the fauld, Oh, wha wad prove a traitor 
O, a happy bird is he! An’ his lambs are lying still, To Nature’s dearest joy? 
Where he pours his melting ditty, Yet he downa gang to bed, ‘ Or wha wad choose a crown, 
And love is a’ the theme, For his heart is in a flame, Wi’ its perils and its fame, 

And he'll woo his bonny lassie, To meet his bonnie lassie And miss his bonny lassie, 
When the kye comes hame. When the kye comes hame. When the kye comes hame? 


Tames Hoac. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 14, 1882. 


Good and Bad Manners. 

IT cannot be doubted that a certain amount of leisure, 
or shall we say leisurely deportment, is necessary to the 
practice of the small, sweet courtesies of life, and in this 
country most men are in such a hurry to attend to their 
business—in other words, to make money—that they 
have little or no time to cultivate these, and hence they 
are neglected by them. A man hastening to catch a 
train is not likely to be particularly gracious and pro- 
fuse in his apologies to any one he may accidentally 
jostle on his way. He sacrifices politeness for expedi- 
tion, preferring to be guilty of rudeness to missing the 
train ; and if he has a habit of hurrying in this way, he 
soon becomes callous toward others with whom he may | 
come similarly in contact. From having no time to be | 
civil upon such occasions his habit of civility is weak- 
ened upon all occasions ; and if he is equally pressed 
for time in his daily business the effect upon his man- 
ners is likely to be correspondingly bad. He will be- 
come curt, brusque, and impatient in ‘proportion to his | 
willingness to allow himself to be unduly driven by his | 
work—to his becoming the slave of time and circum- 
stance—and in the ratio in which these qualities are | 
developed the capacity for those of an opposite and | 
sympathetic character will be dwarfed. Yet how many | 
men do each of us see and know who in their business | 
life have degenerated into boors, so far, at least, as their | 
manners are concerned, but who, nevertheless, can 
sometimes appear like different beings upon formal 
occasions in social life. To discover what they are at 
any time, however, it is only necessary to scratch them, | 
just as to perform this operation upon a Russian is | 
popularly supposed to reveal a Tartar. 

But the bad manners resulting from the hurry and 
wear and tear of our high-pressure business life are less 
offensive than those arising from bad taste, want of re- | 
finement, insensibility or indifference to the rights, feel- 
ings and comfort of others, and sheer vulgarity. Bad 
manners include certain bad habits, and habitual hawk- 
ing and spitting are among the most objectionable and 
conspicuous as well as the most repulsive and disgust- 
ing of these, but they are practiced with a diligence and 
perseverance worthy of a better cause, and as if they 
were national virtues instead of vices of manner to be | 
displayed everywhere and assiduously cultivated upon 
all occasions for the gratification and edification of | 
mankind and the special delectation of the ladies. 
Habitual profanity and coarseness of speech, whether 
to raise a laugh, “‘to point a moral or adorn a tale,” | 
are to be equally condemned as offensive to good taste 
and violations of moral propriety ; and the interjection | 
of oaths in plays by actors who wish to produce a ripple | 
of laughter or applause is very decidedly open to the | 
same criticism. Nevertheless how often do we hear 
these interpolations at our best theatres, Wallack’s in 
particular being a conspicuous offender in this respect. 

The minor morals are indeed far too little observed 
in everyday life, and men who would be quick to resent 
the imputation that they were not perfect gentlemen 
will yet say and do things which no gentleman should 
or ever could do or say: ‘A person who casually puts | 
his dirty boots on an office chair because he prefers that 
attitude to any other shows not only his bad taste but 
his indifference or insensibility to the rights and com- 
fort of others, but he probably takes no such view of 
the matter, and would regard it as ridiculously hyper- 
critical. Innumerable instances of bad manners might 
be drawn from almost every boarding-house table, for 
good or ill breeding and the good or bad character of 
the social qualities of individuals are very apt to be 
more distinctly marked there than elsewhere, and the | 
way in which they eat, drink and deport themselves is 
to some extent a test of what they are and what kind | 
of society they have been accustomed to. Bad manners | 
toward servants are as inexcusable as toward equals, 


| estimated. 


and produce their natural fruit, impertinence, in re- 
turn. Civility is an obligation that rests upon all alike, 
regardless of social position; but how many seem to 
regard it as if it were no obligation whatever ! 

Good manners may be said to be prompted by good- 
ness of heart, for they embrace civility and politeness, 





; without which it is impossible for people not to be ill- 


mannered, whatever their merits may be in other mat- 


| ters. These both reflect and adorn the character, while 
, the lack of them either shows what the person con- 


cerned really is, or does injustice to his finer qualities. 
Consideration for the feelings of others is the first law 
of politeness, and this a kind disposition makes natural 
tomany men. They are born with refined and gentle- 
manly instincts just as far more are born without them ; 
and the proverb tells us we cannot make ‘“‘a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.’’ The number of “‘ sows’ ears ” in 
the world is so provokingly large, that we are con- 
stantly being jostled by them in the streets, and having 
our corns trodden on by them in cars and omnibuses. 
They are never troubled with sensitiveness, and mor- 
ally and physically go rough-shod over the world, re- 
gardless of everything but themselves and their own 
interests, They are of the cart-horse breed, so to speak, 
and obtuse, when their perceptive faculties should be 
keen, and awkward, where men of finer instincts—let 
us say, to continue the illustration, of the race-horse 
breed—would be elegant. They would hardly think of 


| apologizing for punching a bishop’s eye out with the 


point of an umbrella, or executing a crushing war 
dance on the great and minor toes of the belle of a 
charity ball. 

Civility and politeness cost nothing, but they are, 
nevertheless, as valuable to their possessors as they are 
pleasing to those who come in contact with them. 
That spurious Fourth of July feeling of independence, 
that with many half-educated people leads to the prac- 
tice of incivility, or at least acts as a check upon polite- 
ness, reflects little credit upon those who cherish such 
a silly spread-eagleism of sentiment, but there is no 
doubt it has exerted an important influence upon Ame- 
rican manners. 

The fear of appearing obsequious or deferential often 
prevents a show of proper respect for those entitled to 
it by their age and position in life ; the idea suggested 
by this false pride being that to display deference is to 
tacitly acknowledge superiority and thus suffer a cer- 
tain self-abasement. To so demean himself was, for 
instance, something that no ‘‘ Bowery Boy ”’ of the old 
type would, with all his brutal instincts in full play, 
have thought of doing for a moment under any circum- 
stances. To him such a thing would have been contrary 
to the spirit of American institutions, the Declaration 
of Independence and the genius of Young America. 
This is an age of culture as well as of progress, how- 


| ever, and improvement in manners naturally tends to 


keep pace with improvement in other directions ; and 
although rough diamonds are ‘‘ thick as leaves in Val- 
lambrosa”’ in our midst—and for that matter always 
will be—among them polished diamonds are neither 
few nor far between. ‘A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole mass,’”’ and all who of themselves act as ex- 
amples of good manners render a positive service to 
society by the influence they exert. Whoever has a 
generous, warm-hearted sympathy with his fellow-men 
‘*a heart that can feel for another ’’—and who unites 
with this natural kindness of feeling refinement, Chris- 
tian charity and a desire to please and therefore to 
avoid offense, has the primary elements of good man- 
ners at his command, and he only needs a little tact 
and grace of “movement to be all that a gentleman 
should be, provided of course that his moral character 


| is above reproach, for good conduct underlies the best 


of good manners. In our busy business life too little 
attention is bestowed upon the social amenities, but the 
importance of their observance can hardly be over- 
They may seem small matters, but our 
lives, like the world and all that is great, are made up 


| of an aggregation of little things, and in the sum of 
| these lies weal or woe, failure or success. 





Personals. 


M. TurRGENEFF’s health, which has for some time been 
extremely delicate, is now so impaired that his friends are 
seriously alarmed, 








A BEAUTIFUL portrait of ‘Erasmus, drawn by Albert 
Durer in 1520, has just come into the hands of Bonnat, 


| the artist, at a cost of 12,000 francs. 


PROBABLY no poem on President Garfield’s death had 
quite so fortunate a reception as that by Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, for which The Boston Globe is said to have 
given $8 a line. 


EMANUEL LEUTZE’s historical painting, ‘‘ Washington 
at Monmouth,” has been presented by Mrs. Mark Hopkins 
to the University of California. The picture has been in- 
sured for $20,000. 

Five of M. Meissonier’s paintings, which were stolen 
from him by one of his models, who sold them for trifling 


sums, have just been recovered, though there had been no | 


expectation of regaining them. 


MADAME NILsson, who made her first appearance since 
the death of her husband, at Albert Hall, in London, 
was dressed in deepest mourning, and her opening notes 
were tremulous and uncertain. She rallied quickly, how- 
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| ever, and her audience showed rapturous delight in the 
power and sweetness of the full strong voice. She persis- 
tently declined any encore. 


No debutant in Washington society has ever met with 
more distinguished or entire success than Jumbo, whose 
qualities were the absorbing topic at the last Presidential 
reception. Mr. George Bancroft was heard to congratu- 
late Mr. Arthur on having seen the tremendous elephant, 
and the President responded with unusual animation : 
** And did you see him too?” 


“‘NapinE,”’ Louise Michel’s play, has just appeared in 
Paris. The grand rehearsal was given to a crowded 
theatre, dramatic critics being admitted by a card signed 
‘‘Louise Michel, petroleuse.”” A large attendance of 
Communists were ready for any attempt at criticism, and, 
though the play is said to be mere balderdash, their pres- 
ence prevented either banter or more serious comment. 


Mr. Darwtn’s chief recreation after study was in novel 
reading, interest and not merit being the only point con- 
sidered in a story. In his daily work he was one of the 
most systematic of men. While preparing his books he 
had a special set of shelves for each standing on his 
writing-table, a shelf being given to the material intended 
for each chapter, such material often representing years 
of patient labor and observation. 


THE fence about the college yard at Harvard has for a 
long time been decorated with rows of students, much to 
the annoyance of President Eliot, one of whose strongest 
characteristics is unfailing tact. How to break up the 
practice was a problem finally solved with unexpected 
promptness. Walking along the sidewalk one evening, 
the students in their usual place singing, the president 
paused and said quietly: ‘‘Gentlemen, allow me to con- 
gratulate you on having adopted the Yale custom.” The 
fence was cleared on the instant, and remains clear to the 
present date. 








THE Empress Augusta has herself arranged every detail 
of a gift soon to be made to Count Von Moltke, for whom 
she has always expressed a strong regard. It is in the form 
of a bronze inkstand, with four cells for ink, the covers of 
which are surmounted by gilt crowns. In the centre is a 
square block of black marble, the four sides of which are 
to contain the Imperial eagle, the Prussian eagle, a por- 
trait of the field marshal and a dedicatory inscription. 
The centre block forms a pedestal for a model of an eques- 
trian statue of the Emperor, specially designed for this 
purpose and half a metre in height, the execution being, 
it is said, unusually fine. 


AN OLD story of Emerson and Father Taylor has lately 
been revived, and is worth remembering as the involun- 
tary tribute of an opponent. Dr. Bartol had invited 
Emerson to meet the old man, and he hesitated. ‘‘ Father 
Taylor is a cannon, better on the common than in a par- 
lor,’’ he answered, but finally consented. As he left the 
table for his train Dr. Bartol said to Father Taylor: 
“That is a sweet spirit.”’ ‘Yes, yes,’’ said Taylor: 
“*should he go to hell it would change the climate and 
emigration would be that way.” Father Taylor also said 
of him : “I have laid my ear close to his heart and never 
detected any jar in the machinery. He is more like Jesus 
than anybody else I have known.” 


AN omission in a will has, like other omissions in these 
dangerous documents, resulted in a serious and unex- 
pected ending to a rather famous ornament. When the 
Order of the Garter was conferred upon Lord Beaconsfield, 
Sir Richard Wallace presented him with the superb dia- 
mond star of the order, which had belonged originally to 
Lord Hertford, with the understanding that it should be 
made an heirloom in the Disraeli family. No mention of 
it being made in the will, this was not done, and the star 
was sold by the ex-Premier’s executors to a firm of jewel- 
ers. The 390 diamonds have all been taken out and reset 
in a number of rings, an earl’s coronet and the word 
‘* Beaconsfield ’’ being engraved in each one. 





Simon FRaAzIER, aged one hundred and five, peacefully 
ending his days in a home for the aged near Troy, met 
with incredible difficulties in his early attempts to stay 
alive. In the war of 1812 he drifted ashore on a single 
timber from his raft which had been knocked to pieces in 
the St. Lawrence rapids. He was blown fifteen feet into 
the air by the sudden discharge of a blast, was in the 
midst of a boiler explosion on the Hudson, met with three 
other accidents, from each of which he was brought home 
half dead ; recovered from two almost mortal sicknesses, 
in both of which the doctors gave him up, and finally 
passed into a quiet and uneventful old age. 








As a rule, the whale of to-day is as peaceable and inof- 
fensive asa mackerel, and stories as to their fits of rage had 
come to be regarded as mythic. But an Australian schooner 
quietly pursuing its way in March was suddenly charged 
upon by a large sperm whale with such tremendous energy 
that he stove a large hole in the starboard bow. The ves- 
sel began to fill, and the captain, who saw there was no 
hope of saving her, ordered away the boat. While water 
and provisions were being thrown in he went below for 
the log-book and ship’s papers, but the vessel went down 
before he could reach the deck. 








TWELVE THOUSAND TONS of locust eggs would seem a 
reasonable number to have destroyed, but though rewards 
offered by the government have brought about the collec- 
tion and d&truction of this amount the siege is regarded 
as a failure, owing to the indifference of farmers and agri- 
culturists in general, who refused to devote themselves to 
the work with the necessary enthusiasm. 
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MRS. DODD’S PORTIERE. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


‘‘ T MEAN to have a portiére, sure’s you live,”’ announced 
Mrs. Dodd. 

‘Lor, what’s that?’’ asked Lucinda. ‘One of Mrs. 
Parloa’s new recipes? I hope it’s something good.”’ 

‘“*A portiére! child alive! Don’t you know what that 
is? They’s curtains, hung up to the doors, and they sweep 
on the floor—and they’re worked with crewels, and yarns 
and things! Lawyer Browne’s folks, over to Hingham, 
have real satin brocade ones in the best parlor, good enough 
for a gown. But Mrs. Kitchener, the housekeeper, she 
took me into her room, and there they was nothing but 
coffee-bagging, if you’ll believe it, with bits of colored 
cotton flannel sewed on ‘em; and the bagging ain’t over 
fifteen cents a yard.” 

“IT don’t see the good of hanging curtains up to the 
doors ; nobody can see through ’em.”’ 

‘‘Lor, child, the door is took off, and the portiére hangs 
in its place, and locks mighty grand, and makes you feel 
as though you was living in a palace.” 

**T don’t believe it’ll deceive me,’’ sniffed Lucinda. 

“Do get the dictionary down, Lucindy, and look out 
portiére. I want to know how to spell it, and all about it, 
and when Mrs. Jerry comes in she can’t trip me. How 
cut up she’ll be! You know when brother Ben left me 
his best woolen carpet she wanted. to know if I wasn't 
afraid of moths getting into the house.” 


! of coal ain’t no consequence to ’em. For my part, I | 





| lightened minds the height of absurdity. 


shouldn’t be able to reconcile it to my conscience to | 
waste Jerry’s substance in a portiére.”’ | 

If Mrs. Dodd had wished to set the neighborhood agog | 
she succeeded ; Millvillage wasn’t used to esthetic ideas, | 
and the report that she had taken a door off the hinges | 
and hung up a curtain in its stead seemed to their unen- 


‘* But it really does look ever so pretty,’’ said one genial | 
soul at the sewing circle, ‘‘only my teeth chattered in my 
head all the time I stayed at Miss Dodd’s.”’ 

‘* Lucindy tells me it’s a new-fangled notion they got up | 
to Hingham ; she says it’s all around there, as if it was the 
measles. It’s what they call ‘Art Decoration,’ ’’ explained 
Mrs. Lutestring, the milliner. 

‘** Art fiddlesticks,’’ snapped Mrs. Jerry, ‘‘the art of 
taking cold, reckon. Pameley had the doctor last night 
and a mustard plaster! I calkilate she’s decorated with a 
biister by this time.’ 

“Tm afeared Miss Dodd’s getting dreadful worldly to 
be so took up with coffee-bagging and cotton-flannel when 
there’s missionary work to be done,” sighed old Mrs, 
Preacher. 

‘“*Miss Dodd’s got gentility on the brain,’’ put in the 
village dressmaker. ‘She wants to lead the fashions in 
Millvillage.”’ 

“T think it’s our duty get up a petition and ask her to 
hev the door hung again, seeing’s the sewing society’s | 





| going to meet there next weck ; it wouldn’t be convenient | 


Lucinda took down the consumptive-looking dictionary | 


and pondered over it. 

“*{ don’t believe that’s the right word,’’ she said pres- 
ently ; ‘‘there ain’t no such word here.” 

“No such word! You’re just like your Aunt Jerry 
Dodd,—always making folks miserable. Don't you sup- 
pose Mrs. Kitchener knows, and she living this twenty 
year up ter Lawyer Browne’s ?”’ 

“T daresay she’s poking fun at you.” 

“Poking fun at me! Do you think your mother is a 
person calkilated to hev fun poked at her, Lucindy Dodd?” 


‘*The Duncans have got an unabridged,”’ said Lucinda, | 


waiving the question ; ‘‘I’ll run over and hunt it up.” 

‘But don’t let on what you’re looking after. I want 
the neighbors to come in and ask what I’ve got a-hanging 
up there, and I want to tell ’em, ‘a portiére, to be sure ;’ 
and I want to see ’em a-turning it over in their minds, 
dying of curiosity to know what a portiére is, but hating 
to give in that they never heard of the thing before !”’ 

But Mrs. Kitchener, who had been commissioned to buy 
the coffee-bagging in Hingham, happened over with it the 
next day. 


“Do you know,”’ 


said Mrs. Dodd, privately, ‘‘ we’ve 





hunted through the dictionary, and Lucindy’s looked in | 


the unabridged, and we can’t find portiere, high or low ?”’ 

‘Of course you couldn’t,’’ answéred Mrs. Kitchener. 
‘“Why, it’s a French word !”’ 

‘“*A French word!’ repeated Mrs. Dodd; ‘‘a real French 
word! You don’t say so! Why folks’ll come from Old- 
bury, and Nearfield, and all about to see it, just as if it 
was a whole menagerie. Mrs. Jerry’ll be just fit to die. 
But I don’t know what Tom’ll say about taking the door 
off the hinges !’’ 

‘*T guess he’ll talk French,’’ put in Lucinda. 
did. 

‘*Take the door off the hinges !’’ he cried. ‘‘ What tom- 
foolery is this, eh? Are you crazy, Pameley? All the 
neighbors’ll be laughing at you. Hang your portiére.”’ 

“That’s just what we want to do,”’ giggled Lucinda. 

“The neighbors don’t laugh at Lawyer Browne’s folks, 
and there’s portiéres and portiéres all over the house. I see 
*em with my own eyes.” 

** And the doors took off ?”’ gasped Tom. 

<a" 

‘*Blessed if I ever heard of such a thing! It must be 
modern progress! Why not take down a side of the house 
and hang up acurtain? What’sit for, any way? It ain’t 
pretty ; it looks like a horse-blanket. It’ll be mighty nice 
for rheumatism and influenzy. Why not take the roof off 
the house instead ?” 

But for all Tom Dodd’s disapproval the door came off, 
and the portiére, brilliant with cotton-flannel dragons, 
Japanese young men and women, half-moons and hiero- 
glyphics, reigned in its stead. Mrs. Dodd was ready for 
the neighbors. 

** Mercy sakes alive !’”’ ejaculated Mrs. Jerry, who had 
come in with her darning for a little gossip. ‘‘ What on 
earth have you got a-hanging up there? and where’s your 
door gone ?”’ 

“That? Oh, that’s only a portiére,”’ as if a portiére in 
Millvillage was the most common thing in the world. 

“A what! 
poster.”’ 

‘*Everybody don’t take to ’em when they first see ’em,” 
tittered Lucinda. ‘‘ Father didn’t. 
cated up to ’em, like eating tomatoes.”’ 

“A portiére, did you say? Where'd you get the ideer ?”’ 

“It’s a French word,” said Mrs. Tom, as if French were 
her daily speech. ‘‘It came from France.’’ 

“Pity it hadn’t stayed there. It must let in a sight of 
cold air.” 

‘* We haven’t suffered no inconvenience,’’ returned Mrs. 
Tom, loftily. 

‘“*Tt ain’t to be sneezed at,’’ said Lucinda. 

As luck would have it, however, a cold snap set in about 
this time, Mrs. Dodd piled on the coal and shivered sur- 
reptitiously. 

“Your what-you-may-call-it don’t seem to keep out the 
cold like a door,” suggested Mrs. Jerry in another of her 
neighborly calls. ‘‘I don’t believe they’ll be popular in 
Millvillage.”’ 

“‘They’re popular at Lawyer Browne’s and in the first 
families to Hingham,’’ returned her sister-in-law. 

‘Well, I s’pose they have a furnace there, and the price 


| where, Pameley ? 


for all of us to hev the influenzy together,’’ suggested the 
president of the society. 

‘*Tt’s flying in the face of Providence,’’ persisted Mrs. 
Jerry. 

But before the week ended Aunt Hannah dropped in 
from Nearfield to make Mrs. Dodd a visit, as the weather 
had moderated. 

“*T thought I’d take advantage of the warm spell,”’ she | 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You see I’m going over to Hingham next 
week to hev Lawyer Browne make my will, and I thought 
I’d stop awhile along with you, Pameley, on my way. 
You know,”’ she continued, dropping into a whisper as 
though the heirs were all at her elbow, ‘if I don’t make 
it—and it seems as if I was old enough—everything’ll go 
to his folks! seeing’s I’m only your aunt-in-law, having 
married your own uncle Roger Hill for my first husband and 
my good-for-nothing cousin Tom Jackman for my second ; 
if I don’t make it, yousee, not a dollar’d belong to you, as 
I brought you up till you married Mr. Dodd! Laws is queer, 
you know; so I thought I wouldn’t wait no longer, but | 
take advantage of the thaw and hev Lawyer Browne cut 
his folks off with a dollar.” 

But the thaw was followed by another cold wave before 
Aunt Hannah could start for Hingham. 

“It won’t last long,’’ Mrs. Dodd consoled her, ‘‘and then | 


Tom’ll drive you over in the pung.”’ 

“It’s proper pleasant here,” chirruped the old lady, 
‘“‘and I wouldn’t grudge staying-all winter, if his folks | 
had only been cut off. How well Ben’s woolen carpet ; 
wears, and the horse-hair furniture looks so genteel. 
When you get my legacy—ain’t there a door open some- 
I’ve got cold water a-running down | 


| my back”’— 


And he | 


‘Do put on this shawl, Aunt Hannah,” begged Mrs. 
Dodd ; ‘‘I’ll stir up the fire and bring my foot-stove and 


| a bottle of hot water; the house is old, you see, and full 





It looks like a side-show at the circus, or a | 


Folks have to be edu- | 


of cracks.” 

“When you get my legacy you can have a new one, 
Pameley. What have you got that counterpane hanging 
up to the doorway for? To keep out the air?”’ 

‘*That’s a portiere, Aunt Hannah.”’ 

‘Lor’, [heard up to Nearfield that you had a portiére, and 
folks wondered what it was like, and said they hoped it 
wasn’t nothing catching ; I’ve been meaning to ask you 
about it ever since I come, but the wili and the cold snap 
put it out of my head. So that’s a portiere, eh? Can’t you 
afford a door, Pameley ?”’ 

‘*We took it off a-purpose,"’ said Lucinda; ‘‘ doors ain’t : 
anything beside portiéres, now-a-days.”’ 

“I’m afraid it ain’t wholesome,”’ said Aunt Hannah, 
her teeth chattering in her head, to speak figuratively. 
“T believe I’m coming down with one of my colds,’’ as 
though she had a monopoly of them. ‘I hope it won’t be 


| nothing serious till I see Lawyer Browne ; his folks would 


laugh in their sleeves if they was to come in for all the 
property. I guess I’ll go to bed.”’ 

“*T’ll just slip the warming-pan into your bed first, Aunt 
Hannah, and build a fire in your room and put some | 
pennyroyal to steep. You don’t feel feverish, do you ?”’ 

But poor Aunt Hannah never reached Hingham, and the 
will was never made. 

‘*Pride goes before a fall,’’ Tom Dodd reflected aloud. | 
‘*You paid a pretty price for your portiere, Pameley ; hope 
you feel as though you’d got your money’s worth.” 

‘“*Tt’s like locking the stable after the horse is stole,” 
remarked Lucinda when the curtain was taken down and 


| the door replaced. 








| ought not to be regarded as an incentive to work. 


“T don’t never want to hear the name again, Lucinda 
Dodd ; don’t talk to me of portiéres,”’ said her mother ; 
“they oughtn’t never to have been invented.” 





THE proper time for work seems still to be a question 
among brain-workers, though the experience of most 
points to morning. But noise is so great an enemy of 
concentrated thought that the temptation is very strong 
to use the quiet hours of the night. The London Lancet 
has lately protested against this habit, as one of the most 
destructive. ‘‘The feeling of tranquillity which comes 
over the busy and active man about 10.30 or 11 o’clock 
It is, 
in fact, the effect of a lowering of vitality consequent on 
the exhaustion of the physical sense. Nature wants and 
calls for physiological rest. Instead of complying with 
her reasonable demand, the night-worker hails the ‘feel- 





ing’ of mental quiescence, mistakes it for clearness and 
acuteness, and whips the jaded organism with the will 
until it goes on working. What is the result? Immedi- 
ately the accomplishment of a task fairly well, but not 
half so well as if it had been performed with the vigor 
of a refreshed brain working in health from proper sleep. 


, Remotely or later on comes the penalty to be paid for 
| unnatural exertion—that is, energy wrung from exhausted 


or weary nerve-centres under pressure. This penalty 
takes the form of ‘nervousness,’ perhaps sleeplessness, 
almost certainly some loss or depreciation of function in 
one or more of the great organs concerned in nutrition. 
To relieve these maladies—springing from this unexpected 
cause—the brain-worker very likely has recourse to the 
use of stimulants, possibly alcoholic, or it may be simply 
tea or coffee. The sequel need not be followed. Night 
work during student life and in after years is the fruitful 
cause of much unexplained, though by no means inexpli- 


| cable, suffering, for which it is difficult, if not impossible, 


to find a remedy. Surely morning is the time for work, 
when the whole body is rested, the brain relieved from its 
tension, and mind power at its best.” 





Literary News and Notes. 





Tue MS. of Bailzac’s ‘“‘Cantes Drolatiques”’ has lately 
been sold in Paris for $288. 


Mr. Horace E. ScuppDer will edit the Atlantic Monthly 
during Mr. Aldrich’s absence in Europe. 

THE drama just finished by Mr. Tennyson has for its 
subject Robin Hood and the men of Sherwood Forest. 


Ovurpa’s latest novel, ‘‘ Moths,’’ has been translated into 
French and published under the name of its heroine, ‘‘ La 
Princesse Zouroff.’’ 





THE author of ‘“Ginx’s Baby” has in press a work 
with the title ‘‘A Paladin of Finance ; or Monsieur Cosnio; 
a Story of the Era.”’ 





Tue author of ‘‘ Will Denbigh,’’ in the ‘*No Name” 
series, has a new novel in press, the plot and background 
of which will deal with the Irish life of to-day. 

THE new edition of ‘‘ Roderick Hudson”’ will have many 
verbal alterations, and Mr. James has entirely rewritten 
many passages, the changes, it is said, being in every case 
for the better. 





An illustrated book is to be made of the material which 
Mark Twain is now collecting in his Southern journey 
with Mr. Osgood, and it will also contain the sketches of 
the Mississippi written by Twain for The Atlantic some 
years ago. 








J. R. Oscoop & Co. liave in press a ** Pocket Guide to 
Europe,”’ a pretty little volume, to be issued this month. 
Small as it is, it is so well printed as to try the eyes very 
slightly, and it contains maps and every needed detail as 
to routes, fares, hotels, cte. 





ANOTHER landmark has gone and the pilgrim abroad 
has lost a favorite shrine. The old house at Westminster 
in which Milton wrote the greater part of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ has been almost entirely demolished, only the front 
door and its framework being left. 


Mr. W. B. Ranps, the author of ‘Lilliput Levee’’ and 
many delightful essays, has just died in England. He was 
known also under the sobriquets of Matthew Browne and 
Henry Holbeach. Mr. Rands, who wasa fine Spanish scholar 
and an acute metaphysician, was in great degree self- 
taught, and a student through his entire life. 








Funk & WAGNALL are to publish Mr. Spurgeon’s new 
book, ‘‘ Talks to Farmers,’’ the advance sheets of which 
have been forwarded. Mr. Spurgeon is also going on with 
the sixth voluine of his ‘‘ Treasury of David.’’ ‘In fact, 
I am always going on with it,”’ he says, ‘‘ but when I am 
well Iam worn out with work, and now with pain.’ 


Mr. CuHar.Les E. CARRYL, who made a success some 
time ago with his harlequin playing cards, has made an- 
other in a little volume called ‘*The Stock Exchange 
Primer,’’ which is having a very large circulation in Wall 
street. It isa satire on well-known Wall street figures, 
with very well drawn illustrations, and a laugh is heard 
wherever it gues. 








MACMILLAN & Co. have in press a life of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, the first volume of which includes a number of 
letters which throw much light on the theological move- 
ment represented by John Sterling. The life itself will be 
looked for with warmest interest, no leader in the Broad 
Church movement having had a more devoted personal 
following than Mr. Maurice. 





A MEMORIAL volume on Abraham Lincoln will soon ap- 
pear in Springfield, Illinois. Various distinguished men 
have written their reminiscences of him, among others ex- 
Governor Rice, of Boston, who points out especially the 
President’s.‘‘ broad and deep humanity—the interest he 
felt in every human being—and the unostentatious and 
beautiful manifestations of it which were visible to all who 
had intercourse with him.” 


THE author of ‘“‘ A Reverend Idol,”’ a novel about to be 
published by J. R. Osgood & Co., makes in it a study of 
the relative veracity of men and women, considering on 
the whole that not ‘‘all men,’’ but ‘‘all women are born 
liars,’ but amending this rather startling proposition by 
adding that truth is regarded from one point of view by a 
man, and from quite another by a woman, her notion of 
integrity being entirely different from his. The book will 
it is predicted make a strong sensation. 
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THE SINGING OF LUIGI. 


VENICE, A. D. 1430. 
For Luigi, Duke Foscari’s high-born page, 
The great court-ladies burned with tender rage. 


But he, dark-clad, a shape of perfect mold, 
With hair bushed outward like a mist of gold, 


{ R - 
Passed on, indifferent to their dainty grace, ! . . 
Lowering unmoved his pale poetic face. \ Zi 
Yet sometimes, when the luminous lagoons oS 


Drowsed in the mild Venetian afternoons, 


The ducal gondola, brocaded fair, 
Went slipping from the white palatial stair, 


SS = 





And ringed with dames and nobles, pensive, mute, 
Young star-eyed Luigi leaned upon his lute. 


SS 
SS 
SSN 


Then some one, as the rich bark stole along, 
Would plead with this grave minstrel for a song , 





Ss 


And he, from revery lured by such request, 
Would muse a moment ere he acquiesced. 





The courtiers called, in many a merry row : 


Then soon his voice would soar with golden ease a “Sing for us, Luigi, sing, carissimo !”’ 
i i sc ieze. nF i 
Above imperial porch and sculptured frieze : And from vague balcony or casement high, 


From many a lattice eager heads would peer ; iy ARS i} i A watchful multitude caught up the cry, 
i 


Bee 
é ETT TI 
The oars were stayed by many a gondolier. Scoala 


Re-echoing it, in manner loud or low: 


nil 
\\ ii ° ie ad — 
“Sing for us, Luigi, sing, carissimo !”’ 


| . 


i 
| 


To hark the enchanting strains of this rare bey, 


Half silver-streeted Venice paused with joy. Then Luigi, as the flattering summons rang, 

Through every tone sped passion’s vibrant fire ; Mi | | Looked in the face of his dear bride and sang. 

In each bold cadence throbbed ideal desire ; ey iN} nt ut ; Once more upon the city, like a thrall, 
Reh IT Te 


pee Delicious expectation seemed to fall. 
Here pangs of grief that words had found too 


strong, 
Failing in words, failed sweetlier still in son 


The breeze of night seemed hovering in the sky ; 
Slower the wide canal seemed loitering by. 


ao: 
g5 
Despair transcending speech here sought in vain 
The melody to immortalize its pain ; 


Below each bank, in still more sombre mood, 
Its dull reduplication seemed to brood... . 


So Luigi sang, and all the twilight dim 
As though in reverent heed encompassed him. 


And so from passion, grief, desire, despair, 
A wondrous eloquence floated into air, 


But while his fine clear singing heavenward went, 


So wild, so keen, so plaintive, so profound, In many a mind it woke bewilderment 


*Twas anguish, yearning, love, though still ’twas 
sound ! 





The delicate energy, the ample range, 


For Luigi long had felt his bosom glow Here throve the old brilliant art, unhurt by change, 
4 ~ » - > 


Toward Lisa Nani, named the Maid of Snow. The unstudied skill, the facile rise and fall, 


She, born: from lineage of princely note, The power, the euphony, the freshness,—all ! 


With amber tresses and pure swan-like throat, And yet what nameless magic had dispelled 


, . The inspiring soul these harmonies once held ? 
Wandered her palace on Giudecca’s tide, oir: 
Careless of suitors in her lonely pride. Where was the beautiful entreaty flung 


Pi Pe At tyrant fate from the deep heart it wrung ? 
But when the songs of Luigi met her ear, 


Listening as though deep-stirred by secret fear, Where the choice genius that made song expand 


’ - AR - Br) Wi i + With agony, with rebellion, with demand ?... 
Behind the tapestries that hid her form a Yialige layne Ay ; f . 
The cold maid trembled and her cheek grew = From lip to lip the murmurous comment flew ; 
warm. .. At melancholy speed the amazement grew. 


And now one evening it befell at last 
That while the barge of Luigi glided past. 


Then, like a skyward bird that droops its wing, 

Luigi’s ascendant voice forbore to sing. 

The goal was reached; the attempted height was 
gained ; 

Struggle had vanquished ; effort had attained. 


And while he made, with all accustomed zeal, 
His lovely spirituality of appeal, 


Quick from the armorial window of her bower 
Lisa bent down and cast to him a flower! 


All storms of suffering that once filled his breast 
Had yielded to serenity of rest. 

That night, bewildered by the bliss he felt. ‘ ° ‘ 
Within a lordly chamber Luigi knelt. ey ee » perncnes slip ah gpd ‘ = 
That made his piercing threnody sublime. 
The two chaste hands that Lisa let him take, 


: aie ‘ Tumultuous longing, fervid sense of wrong 
Fluttered like lilies on a windy lake. pps = 


Had wrought the angelic pathos of the song. 
The statue breathed ; no longer calm and proud. 


And now its piteous ardor, its fond strife 
The goddess had descended from her cloud. . 1 


bey: 
iS f Uy Y y 2 BMG 9, at Je =6Ceased when the song ceased that had lent them 
And kneeling thus, half doubtful if he dreamed. Sh.“ a ie en A) WN) } ; life ! 
To Luigi in that sacred hour it seemed S (ees  &e CH We In Luigi’s heart a furtive whisper said : 
: ESS Ce CRE RE neces 
That fortune from her weird wheel sent the sound ; Ss : i The singer yet lives on—the song is dead 1” 


Of marvelous music while she whirled it round! . . . = silent he sat and gazed in Lisa’s eyes, 


Tedious the brief betrothal proved for both, Where sympathy was blended with surprise, 


Ere the glad lovers took their marriage oath. And where the unshed tears that obscured her sight 


Had filmed their shadowy blue with wistful light. 


With twenty gondolas for escort gay, 
To San Giovanni’s church they sailed away. And low she gave the answer love should give : 


i aa 2s ie if still the singer live !”’ 
Here in the holy gloom about them shed, Tet the song die if s g 


With stately ceremonial they were wed. . . . . . x: . 
Once more the pomp of boats, to mirth released, 


But when the pomp of boats, to mirth released. Fared lightly homeward for the nuptial feast. 
Fared lightly homeward for the nuptial feast, 

ghtly ewarc e nuptial teas And this bright wedding, as years onward went, 
A full moon, wrapt with wan haze like a robe, Proved the sweet prelude of untold content. 


Tne Re 7 fas hae ghastly giotn. But from that hour, till his last hour was o'er, 


And then to Luigi, seated near his bride, ; "ean ote aoe Luigi, the lord of Lisa, sang no more ! 
Looking as one whom joy has deified, ; ‘met <S ; ; EpeGar FAWCETT. 
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AMOR IN SOMNIIS. 





(From the French.) 

ABIDE, O love, in dreams by me, 

As Laura’s soul while Petrarch slept 

Its watch beside his slumbers kept. 
Touched by thy breath, although it be 
Butin my midnight dreams of thee, 
I draw it in, still sleeping there, 
As one who drinks the morning air. 


If as I lie some vision drear, 
Like shadows of approaching doom, 
Enfold me in its awful gloom, 
Then, love, in dreams if thou come near, 
Beneath thy smile my soul grows clear, 
My brows burn bright and brighter, yea, 
Bathed, love, as by the breaking day. 


If as I swoon in sleep’s eclipse 
You half around the globe doseem— 
You too, sweet, only in your dreaam— 
Upon my own to press your lips 
A doubled self my soul equips, 
With parching lips at yours to slake, 
Though sleep were death I wake, I wake ! 
AUSTIN ANDERSON. 








(Copyright 1882 by Julian Hawthorne. All rights reserved.) 


DUST. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





Author of “ Bressant,” “Sebastian Strome,” 
Idolatry,” “‘Garth,” etc. 


(CONTINUED. ) 
THINGS went on very quietly in the old 
brick house. Both the older and the 
younger man were regular in their habits, 





and gave their hostesses no trouble. Inthe | 
mornings after breakfast, Lancaster, who | 
was of an athletic complexion, took a walk | 


of an hour or two along the London road, 
returning toward noon, and shutting him- 
self up in his room, where he occupied him- 
self in writing. Mr. Grant commonly spent 
the forenoon indoors, either busying him- 
self about his private affairs, or reading, or 
chatting intermittently with Mrs. Lockhart 
or Marion, as they passed in and out of the 
sitting-room. In the afternoon he some- 
times walked out to get the air, and may 
occasionally have ridden a horse as far as 
London. But the after-dinner hours were 
the pleasantest of the day, from a social 
point of view. Neither Mr. Grant nor Lan- 
caster were heavy drinkers, and seldom re- 
mained at table more than a quarter of an 
hour after the ladies had left it. Then the 
four remained together in the sitting-room 
till bed-time ; sometimes playing cards, as 
was the custom of the time; sometimes 
content to entertain one another with con- 
versation ; sometimes having music, when 
Lancaster would second Marion’s soprano 
with his baritone. Mrs. Lockhart and Mr. 
Grant had most of the conversation be- 
tween themselves; Lancaster, save upon 
the special topic of the Major, seldom do- 
ing more than to throw in an occasional 
remark or comment, generally of a witty 
or good-humoredly cynical tendency; Ma- 
rion being the most uniformly silent of the 
four, though she possessed rare eloquence 
asa listener. At cards, Mrs. Lockhart and 
Lancaster were apt to be partners against 
Marion and Mr. Grant. The latter would 
then display a polished and charming gal- 
lantry toward his young vis-a-vis, of a kind 
that belonged rather to the best fashion of 
the last century than to this; and which 
was all the pleasanter because it was more 
the reticence of a sincere and kindly dispo- 
sition than the pretence of a cold and un- 
sympathetic one. Marion reciprocated his 
advances with a ‘certain arch cordiality 
which characterized her when her mind 
was at ease and her surroundings agree- 
able; and thus a species of chivalrous- 
playful courtship was established between 
the elderly gentleman and the young gen- 
tlewoman, which was a source of mild en- 
tertainment to everybody. The widow and 
Philip Lancaster, on the other hand, were 
unscrupulously romantic and informal in 
their intercourse ; Philip paying rosy com- 
pliments to Mrs. Lockhart, with earnest 
gravity, and she expressing her affectionate 
admiration of him in a manner worthy of 
simple-hearted Fanny Pell. In a certain 
sense, this pairing-off was grounded upon 
a natural and genuine attraction between 
the respective partners. For there was a 
child-like element in Mrs. Lockhart which 
was absent from her daughter; and Mr. 
Grant had a boyish straightforwardness 
which was not apparent in Lancaster; and 
thus the balance was better preserved than 
had the two younger people contended 
against the two elder. The former were 
old where the latter were young. In an- 
other point of view, the normal sympathy 
of youth with youth, conditioned upon the 
lack of actual experience and the anticipa- 








| Bendibow trusted him entirely. 





tion of an indefinite future, was not to be | 
denied; so that what Lancaster said to 
Mrs. Lockhart may have had an oblique 
significance for Marion; and Marion’s re- 
plies to Mr. Grant could be construed as 
veiled rejoinders to Lancaster. At the 
same time it need not be inferred that any- 
thing serious was intended on the part of | 
any of the four. 

As regards success in card-playing, it 
commonly fell to Mrs. Lockhart and Lan- 
caster. ‘‘And yet I may say, without van- 
ity, that I was accounted a fair hand at it 
in my earlier days,’ Mr. Grant once re- | 
marked apologetically to his partner. | 

‘Cards are not played where you have | 
have been living ?”’ Marion suggested. 

‘*No; at least I devoted myself to other | 
games, and my Hoyle was forgotten.” 

‘“*T think cards are less popular in society 
than they used to be five-and-twenty years 
ago,’’ remarked Mrs. Lockhart. 

“*Oh, it is in many ways a different Eng- 
land from that old one,’’ Mr. Grant said, 
stroking his chin with his thumb and fore- 
finger. ‘‘A great rage for balloons at that 
time, I recollect. And for boxing—there 
was the Prince of Wales boxing with Lord 
Hervey one night after the opera. Duelling, 
too; why, in 1786 ’twas almost ~ distinc- 
tinction for a man not to have fought a 
duel; the point of honor was much oftener 
vindicated than the point of the argument. 
No wonder; to be drunk at a certain hour 
of the day was accounted a mark of breed- 
ing among gentlemen. Charles Fox was a 
terrible fellow for drinking and dicing ; 
used to see him at Wattier’s.”’ 

‘““Wattier’s? Mr. Tom Grantley used to 
go there a great deal,”’ said’ Mrs. Lockhart, 
blushing a little after she had spoken. 

‘“* Aye, so he was ; I have seen him, too— 
a very handsome man. But I was still 
quite young when he died. You knew 
him, madam ?”’ 

“*T believe mamma knew him very well,” 
put in Marion, with a touch of mischief. 
“He was to have danced at your wedding, 
was he not, mamma ?”’ 

‘“*He was very kind to me when I was 
very young and foolish,’ replied her mother, 
with quiet simplicity. ‘‘He was not in 
England when I married.”’ : 

“Grantley was a relative of mine—or | 
would have been, if he had lived ten years | 
longer,’’ Lancaster remarked. ‘‘ My father 
and he both married daughters of old Sea- 
bridge. By-the-by, didn’t he have a daugh- 
ter who disappeared, or something of that 
sort ?” 

“It wasason. I believe he was a very 
promising young gentleman, but he came | 
toasadend. Probably you may have met 
him, Mr. Grant ?’’ 

‘* Never, madam.’ 

“What end was that?’? Lancaster de- 
manded. : 

“He was discovered in some crime about 
money—embezzlement, I think. He wasa 
junior partner in the bank; Sir Francis 
It almost | 
broke his heart when Charles ran away. 
But Sir Francis behaved very nobly about | 
it.” 

‘Oh! he had been recently ennobled, 
had he not ?”’ inquired Mr. Grant in a dry 
tone. But if he intended any inuendo, Mrs. 
Lockhart did not perceive it. 

‘‘He made good the loss out of his own 
private property,’’ she went on; ‘‘and he | 
supported Mrs. Grantley as long as she 
lived. Poor woman, she was his sister, | 
and of course knew nothing about her hus- | 
band’s wickedness.”’ 

‘*°Tis indeed a romantic story,”’ said Mr. 
Grant thoughtfully. ‘‘Sir Francis, I pre- 
sume, took all means to trace the fugi- 
tive ?”’ 

‘¢T think he did all that he honestly could 
to let him escape. They had been such | 
friends, you know. Besides, if the unfor- 
tunate young man had any feeling left, he 
must have been punished enough in losing 
his honor and his family.” | 

‘“‘Ha! no doubt. He has never been 
heard from since ?”’ 

‘“No; except that Sir Francis gave me to 
know that he died a few years afterwards.” 

“*T don’t believe that Sir Francis Bendi- 
bow was so wonderfully generous,’’ ex- 
claimed Marion, who had been manifesting 
some signs of restiveness. ‘‘You always 
think a person is good if they say they are. 
I dare say the Bendibows were very grate- 
ful to Charles Grantley for marrying into 
their family ; he had earls and barons for 
his kinsmen, and the Bendibows have al- 
ways courted the great. As to Sir Francis, 








’ 








*tis true his manners are very soft and 
courteous; but my father has told me he 
was very unsteady inhis youth, and I think 
my father meant more than he said.”’ 
“Yet, admitting that, still the defaulter | 
would not beexcused,’’ observed Mr. Grant. 


| caster. 
| Edith Seabridge had been born a man in- 


‘* Since he was not brought to his trial, it 
cannot be said how much or how little he 
was a criminal,” returned Marion, turning 
her eyes upon the speaker and kindling 
with her cause. ‘‘He was the son of a 
man who had nothing ignoble in him, what- 


| ever else he may have had. You have told 


me that yourself, mother. And his mother 


| was noble of birth, and, I have heard, noble 


of nature, too.”’ 
‘““My father used to say that if 


stead of a woman, she would have made 


| herself the foremost man in England. But 


it showed no less nobleness in her to give 
up everything to the love and service of her 
husband.”’ 

** And theson of such a father and mother 


| should not be judged a thief and coward 


except upon clear evidence,’’ Marion con- 


| tinued, acknowledging Lancaster’s support 


only by a heightened color. ‘‘ He died be- 
fore I was born, I suppose, but I have 
always thought that perhaps he was not so 
much to blame—not in any dastardly way, 
I mean. He was not a rake and a gambler 
as Sir Francis was ; but a man who cared for 
learning, and for freedom, and the thoughts 
that make people better. 
kind of man that would steal money for 
himself; if he committed a crime, I can 
only think it must have been for the good 
of some one he loved—not for his own good. 
You say he and Sir Francis were dear 
friends ; perhaps it was for Sir Francis’ 
own sake that he did it—to help him 
through some strait. And then it would 
be no wonder that Sir Francis let him es- 
cape so easily !’’ 

‘*But.’’ said Mr. Grant, who had listened 
with attention to Marion’s advocacy, with 
a curious smile occasionally glimmering 
across his face, ‘‘but, my dear, that is a 
doubtful cause that can be maintained only 
on the discredit of the other side. How 
could this man have embezzled for the 
benefit of Sir Francis if, as I am given to 


understand, he absconded with the pro- | 


ceeds of his robbery ?”’ 

‘“*No one knows whether he had the 
money with him,’’ answered Marion, driven 
to bay. ‘All that is known is, that he 
disappeared, and that Sir Francis said the 


cis replaced the loss from his private purse ; 
but perhaps his purse had first been filled 
for him by the very man he denounced as a 
defaulter !”’ 

At this audacious hypothesis Mr. Grant 


sion that Marion could not feel she was be- 
ing ridiculed. ‘‘You go so near to make 
me wish, my dear,”’ he said, ‘‘ that I might 
be unjustly accused, if I might hope to 
have you for my defender.” 

“How fortunate, then, was this ques- 
tionable cousin of mine, to have made good 
his embezzlement and his escape, and with- 
al to have found such a defender !’’ said 
Lancaster. ‘* You see, Miss Lockhart, my 
cousinhood with him allows me the liberty 
of reviving him quietly if I choose. What- 
ever your cousin has done, you are liable 


| to do yourself; so [am only whipping my- 


self across my cousin’s back.”’ 

“Tf you need whipping at all, why don’t 
you whip yourself directly ?”? Marion de- 
manded, quick to resent whatever seemed 
to her patronizing or artificial in another’s 
tone. 

‘Oh, Marion!’ exclaimed Mrs, Lock- 
hart, under her breath. 

‘*T only meant,”’ said Lancaster smiling, 
‘that whenever I hear of a man committing 
a crime, I have a fellow-feeling for him: I 
believe there is the making of a capital 
criminal in me, if I am only given fair op- 
portunities.” 

It was not the first time Lancaster had 
spoken in this way, and Marion had not 
made up her mind how to understand him. 
She looked away and made no reply. 

After a moment Mr. Grant said, ‘‘ You 
spoke of Charles Grantley having left a 
family behind him; is one to infer from 
that there were children ?”’ 

“There was a daughter, I think,’’ said 
Mrs. Lockhart, relieved at the change of 
subject; didn’t you know her, -Marion?”’ 

‘*She was at the same school with me for 
a little while ; but she was much older than 
I; she was just leaving when I began. She 
was very pretty and very genteel; much 
more genteel than I ever thought of being. 
She never spoke to me but once, and then 
she told me to go upstairs and fetch ber 
slippers.”’ 

‘Did you obey ?”’ asked Lancaster. 

“No. At first she looked at me very in- 
dignantly ; but soon she laughed and said, 
‘You don’t mind me, because I am a 
woman; but the day will come when you 
will fetch a man’s slippers for him, and 


| 
| 
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kiss them after he has put them on.’ She 
was not like any other girl I ever saw ; but 
almost every one was fond of her ; she could 
do so much—and yet she was always waited 
on.”’ 

“‘T should like to know how she turned 
out. She evidently had a character,” re- 
marked Lancaster. 

‘*She married very well, I believe,”’ said 





| Mrs. Lockhart, 
“T can confirm you in that,” said Lan- | 


°Tis not that | 


“Yes; he was three times her age, and 
very rich, and so fond of her that he didn’t 
care whether her nime was Bendibow or 
Grantley,” rejoined Marion, rather harshly. 
‘“‘She was always called Miss Bendibow, 
by the way, and she may have been Sir 
Francis’ real daughter for aught I know ; 
she seemed to think so herself, and she cer- 
tainly didn’t know of any other father. I 
suppose she didn’t much care who her 
father was. At any rate she became the 
Marquise Desmoines.”’ 

Lancaster moved suddenly in his chair, 
and seemed about to speak, but checked 
himself. 

Mr. Grant took snuff, and asked, after a 
pause, ‘‘ You say he was very fond of her.” 

“Yes, I am sure he was,”? said Mrs. 
Lockhart; ‘“‘he often talked to me about 
her—for he was a friend of ours, and used 
to visit us often : because my husband saved 
his life in France, when the Marquis could 


| not have escaped but for his assistance and 


protection ; and after that he lived in Lon- 
don, and was sometimes so poor as to be 
forced to give lessons in French and in 
music; for all this time his estates in France 
were in jeopardy, and he did not know 
whether he would ever recover them. But 
he did, at last ; and then he entered society, 
though he was no longer a young man; and 
it was then that he met Perdita Bendibow, 
as she was called, He proposed to her and 
she accepted him; she could scarce have 
helped but like him, lam sure. After their 


| marriage they went to France, but I have 


heard nothing of her since.”’ 

“*There is one thing you have forgotten, 
mamma,”’’ said Marion; ‘‘it is another proof 
how much the Marquis cared for her. Sir 
Francis gave her no dowry. I suppose 
he thought it no more than just to save the 
money out of what her father had cost 


| him.’’ 
bank was robbed. You say that Sir Fran- | 


“Tt is not charitable to say so, Marion; 
and I'am sure one could not expect that 
Sir Francis would give her a dowry, when 


| her husband was so wealthy.” 


‘*So the girl never knew her real father? 


| Well, doubtless it was better so ; doubtless 
laughed, though with so kindly an expres- | 





he would have wished it so himself, if he 
retained any unselfish and noble feelings— 
as you, my dear child, have been charitable 
enough to imagine may have been the case. 
And perhaps Perdita’s lot was the one best 
suited to her—she being as you have de- 
scribed her. For my part, having once 
had a child of my own, I may hope that 
she is happy—and that she deserves to be.”’ 
Mr. Grant uttered all this in a musing tone, 
as though his mind was dwelling upon other 
things than those immediately under dis- 
cussion ; but there was much grave tender- 
ness in the sort of benediction with which 
he concluded. It made Marion’s heart go 
out toward him. She felt sure that he 
had known some deep love, and grievous 
sorrow, in his day. Now he was a lonely 
old man, but she resolved to be in the place 
of adaughter to him. She leaned her cheek 
upon her hand, and fell into a revery, in 
the midst of which the clock struck eleven. 

‘Bless me ! how late we are keeping you 
up, Mrs. Lockhart,’’ exclaimed Mr, Grant, 
shutting up his snuff-box and putting it in 
his pocket. ‘The truth is, I have been so 
long deprived of ladies’ society, that now I 
am prone to presume too much on my good 
fortune. In future, you must help me to 
keep myself within bounds. Good night, 
madam—I am your most obedient servant. 
Good-night, my dear Miss Marion; your 
father must have been a good man; I wish 
I might have known him. Mr. Lancaster, 
do you go with me?” The old gentleman 
was always thus ceremonious in his leave- 
takings. 

“Yes, I’m with you,’’ said Lancaster, 
breaking out of a brown study into which 
hé had subsided, and getting briskly to his 
feet. ‘‘I have to thank you for a strange 
story—an interesting one, I mean.” 

‘‘Is there so much in it?’’ said Marion, 
as she gave him her hand, 

“*T fancy I see a good deal in it,’”’ an- 
swered he; adding with a smile, ‘But 
then, you know, I call myself a poet !”’ 

The ladies curtseyed; the gentlemen 
bowed, and went up-stairs together. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WueEN Philip Lancaster and Mr. Grant 
reached the landing at the head of the 
stairs, they faced each other for a moment; 
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and then, by mutual impulse as it were, 
Grant tacitly extended, and Philipas tacitly 


was not irresistibly delightful to him, and 
he was not as yet inextricably embedded in 


accepted, an invitation toenter the former’s | it, he thought it worth while to try and get 
room. The mind resembles the heart in | out of it; and made shift tolerably well to 
this, that it sometimes feels an instinctive | 


and unexplained desire for the society of | 


another mind. Cold and self-sufficient 
though the intellect is, it cannot always en- 
dure solitude and the corrosion of its un- 
imparted thoughts. Therefore some of the 
most permanent, though not the most 
ardent friendships have been between men 
whose ground of meeting was exclusively 
intellectual. But men, for some reason, 
are not willing to admit this, and generally 
disguise the fact by a plausible obtrusion 
of other motives. So Mr. 


above-mentioned), said, ‘‘Step in, Lancas- 
ter, and help me through with a glass of 
that French cognac and water.” 

“Thank you, I will,’’ hancaster replied. 

But when the tumblers were filled and 
tasted, and the liquor pronounced good, 
nothing more was said for some minutes. 
At last Lancaster got up from his chair 
and began to pace about the room. 


| do so, though no doubt carrying plenty of 
stains along with him. All this time he 
had been secretly giving way to attacks of 
| poetry, more or less modeled upon the Byron 
and Shelley plan; one day he took these 
scraps out of the portfolio in which he had 
hidden them, read them over, thought there 
was genius in them here and there, and 
made up his mind to be a great poet. 
There are always poetasters enough ; but 
of great poets, you know, there are never 


| SO many as not to leave room for one or two 


Grant, as he | 
opened the door (after the tacit transaction | 





“It could be worked up intasa good | 


story, that character of the Marquise Des- 
moines,’’ he said; ‘‘at least as I conceive 
it. If I were a story writer instead of a 
poet, I would attempt it. 


You would need | 


the right sort of a man to bring into col- | 


lision with her. While I was abroad, I 
knew a fellow who, I think, would do. 
Came of good English stock, and had 
talent—perhaps genius. His father was a 
poor man, though of noble descent. Gave 
his son a good early training, followed up 
by the university curriculum, and then 
sent him abroad, with two or three hundred 
a year income. We'll call him Yorke. The 
fellow’s idea at that time «as to enter the 
Church; he had eloquence when he was 
moved, a good presence, and a sort of natu- 
ral benevolence or humanity, the result of 
a healthy constitution and digestion, and 
radical ignorance of the wickedness of this 
world. The truth probably was that his 
benevolence was condescension, and his 
humanity, good nature. As for religion, 
he looked at it from the poetical side, saw 
that it was susceptible of a pleasant sym- 
bolism, that the theory of right and wrong 





gave plenty of scope for the philosophical | 
subtlety and profundity in which he im- | 
agined himself proficient, and that all he | 


would have to do, as the professional repre- 


sentative of religious ideas, would be to | 


preach poetical sermons, be the expectancy 
aud rose of his fair parishioners, the glass 
of goodness and the mould of self-compla- 
cency. He thought everybody would be led 
by him and glorify him, that his chief diffi- 
culty would be to keep their piety within 
practical bounds ; and that the devil him- 
self would go near to break his sinful old 
heart because he could not be numbered 
among the disciples of so inspired a young 
prig. It was a lovely conception, wasn’t 
it? but he never got so far with it as even 
to experience its idiocy. His first bout 
with theological and ecclesiastical lore was 
enough for him. He found himself the 
captive of a prison house of dogmas, super- 
stitions, and traditions, instead of the lord 
of a palace of freedom, beauty and blank 
verse. If this was religion, he was made 
for something better ; and he began to look 
about him in search of it. There were 
plenty of ideas masquerading about just 
then in the guise of freedom, and flaring 
the penny-dip of nationality in people’s 
faces ; and this fellow—what’s his name? 
—Yorke, gave courteous entertainment to 
several of them. A German university is as 
good a place as another to indulge in that 
sort of dissipation. Freedom—that was 
the word ; the right of a man to exploit his 
nature from the top to the bottom—and 
having arrived at the bottom, to sit down 
there and talk about the top. He had two 
or three years of this, and arrived at such 
proficiency that he could give a reason for 
everything, especially for those things that 
suited his inclination of the moment; and 
could prove to demonstration that the pro- 
per moral attitude of man was, heels in the 
air and head downward. But unluckily hu- 
man nature is not inexhaustible, atallevents 
in the case of my single individual. © The 
prospect ta be large enough, but he only 
walks in such few paths as are comfortably 
accessible to him ; and as time goes on, his 
round of exercise gets more and more con- 
tracted, until at last he does little more 
than turn round on one heel, in the mud- 
diest corner of the whole estate. As Yorke, 
owing perhaps to the superior intellect and 
moral organization on which he prided him- 
self, arrived at this corner rather more 
speedily than the majority of his associates, 
he was better able than they to recognize 
its muddiness : and since mud, qué mud, 





more.’ 

“Here, then,”? observed Mr. Grant, who 
had followed this history with complete at- 
tention—indeed he was an excellent lis- 
tener—“‘here, then, you and Mr. Yorke 
were on sympathetic ground. It was prob- 
ably at this epoch that you formed his ac- 
qaintance.”’ 

**T came to know him very well then, at 
all events,’’ replied Lancaster, taking a sip 
from his tumbler, and then resuming his 
walk up and down the room. ‘‘He had a 
curiously mixed character. It was difficult 
to help liking him at first sight. He was 
handsome, cheerful, many-sided, easy-na- 
tured ; but though he loved his ease, both 
of mind and body, he was capable on :‘oc- 
casion of great physical or mental exertion. 
He was more comprehensive than com- 
manding; but perhaps he seemed less 
strong than he really was, because he doubt- 
ed the essential expediency or virtue of any 
particular line of conduct ; and would rather 
observe the leadership of others than lead 
himself. He had great intuitive insight into 
the moral constitution of other people, but 
was not so keen-eyed toward his own struc- 
ture; in considering an event, he had the 
habit of taking it upon its artistic or sym- 
bolical side—it was a device to parry the 
touch of realities. But often he allowed 
his imagination to get him into real scrapes 
—imagine himself to be this or that person, 
for instance, and act the character into ac- 
tual consequences. He had a quaint way 
with him, and shunned giving direct pain, 
or coming into hostile collision with any- 
body ; but the reason of that was, not the 
generous humanity of a powerful spirit, 
but the knowledge of a secret weakness 
that was in-him, and a fear of revealing it. 
His weakness was a passionate, violent tem- 
per, which, ence he had given way to it, 
would strip him of dignity and self-re- 
straint, and uncover all manner of hatreds, 
revenges, jealousies, burning envies, and 
remorseless cruelties. There was nothing 
noble in his rage: it was underhand, sav- 
age, and malignant. In fact, subtlety was 
at the very base of his nature: so that he 
would constantly be secret and stealthy 
when there was no reason for it : he would 
conceal a hundred things which he might 
more conveniently to himself have left 
open; he would give a false impression 
when he might more advantageously to 
himself have told the truth ; though I never 
met a man who could upon occasion speak 
the naked truth more boldly and recklessly 
than he. I should say he was by instinct 
and organization a coward, but a brave 
man by determination. Back to a certain 
point he would yield and yield; but then 
he would leap out and fight like a mad 
tiger. He was liable to wicked concep- 
tions : although, whether from constitution 
or caution, he commonly did what was 
right, and did not like to be suspected of 
acts of which he secretly knew himself 
either guilty or capable. In short, there 
was an ignoble, treacherous region, under- 
lying his visible and better character, which 
he made use of that better character to dis- 
guise. The peril he stood in was, lest the 
baser nature should get the upper hand ; 
and if he was saved from that, it was, I 
should say, by virtue of what may be called 
his genius. It was his good genius in more 
senses than one. It filled his imagination 
with lofty images: when his pen was in his 
hand no man was more pure-minded, well- 
balanced and upright than he. In those 
moods he was even reverential, which in 
practical affairs he never was. The custom 
of those moods influenced him like associa- 
tion with good men and women: or like 
some beneficent spell, which should sus- 
pend the action of a poison until either it 
lost its virulence, or he had recovered 
strength enough to disregard it. Have you 
heard enough about my friend Yorke ?” 

In putting this abrupt question, Lancas- 
ter stopped as abruptly in his walk, and 
fixed his eyes upon Mr. Grant, who lifted 
his face and met the look thoughtfully. 

‘Tis a portrait not devoid of life and 
substance, and does credit to your discern- 
ment more than to your charity,’”’ he re- 





plied. ‘‘ But the features are so true as to 
be in a measure typical; I have met men 
who resembled him, and therefore I may 
modify your interpretation by my own. 
With all his sensitiveness to rebuke and 
his fair-seeming, was he not a man given 
to self-depreciation ?”’ 

‘*Sometimes—yes.”’ 

‘«The issue of that kind of vanity which 
would simulate what is dark and terrible, 
to make the hearers stare. He would not 
do the evil that he uttered. Besides, he 
was aware of a certain softness or woman- 
ishness in his nature, which his masculine 
taste condemned, and which he sought to 
rectify at least in words.”’ 

‘*But that would show a fear to let the 
truth about himself be known.” 

‘* Aye; and a moral indifference to ill re- 
pute. On the other hand, I doubt not he 
often sinned in thought, when a physical 
or mental fastidiousness withheld him from 
fixing his thought in action. As to his 
genius, I grant you it was purgative to 
him ; but less because it put him in noble 
company than because it gave vent through 
the imagination, and with artistic balance, 
to the wickedness which might else have 
forced a less harmless outlet. You say his 
general bearing was genial ?”’ 

“Yes; but his bearing was often much 
pleasanter than his feelings. He disliked 
to say or hear ugly words: though he could 
write savage letters, and could imagine 
himself being very stern in intercourse ; 
but when he came to the point, he was apt 
to sweeten off—more, I think, from dread 
of being tempted to lose his temper than 
from natural kindliness.”’ 

“You judge him tvo harshly, because 
too minutely. Every human motive has its 
shady side. He was a man—if I may haz- 
ard an opinion—who was never so gay and 
good-humored as under specially trying or 
perilous circumstances: upon slighter oc- 
casions he might be less agreeable.” 

‘*You have chanced upon a truth there, 
said Lancaster, apparently somewhat im- 
pressed by his interlocutor’s sagacity. ‘‘We 
were once in a boat together on the Lake 
of Geneva, and a storm put us in imminent 
danger of our lives for a couple of hours. 
He was laughing and jesting all the time 
—not cynically or mockingly, but from 
genuine light-heartedness. Perhaps you 
can explain that ?”’ 

“No further than to remind you that 
great or dangerous crises burn the pretence 
out of a man and leave him sincere: and 
then it will be known, to others as well as 
to himself, whether he brave or craven. In 
the case of your friend Yorke, with his 
dread of being accused of fine feelings, im- 
minent peril would annul that dread, be- 
cause he would perceive that no one about 
him was likely to be in a state of mind se- 
rene enough to be critical: therefore his 
self-consciousness would leave him, and he 
would become his spontaneous self. The 
chief vice of your friend seems to me, in- 
deed, to be that same self-consciousness. 
He would be for ever watching and specu- 
lating about himself. Pray, did you con- 
sider him of a fickle disposition ?”’ 

‘He has given many instances of it, both 
in mind and heart.” 

** Nevertheless, ”’ 


” 


rejoined Mr. Grant, 
and regarding Lancaster with a smile of 
quiet penetration, ‘‘nevertheless I will 


fickle than you or I. His fickleness was of 
the surface merely ; within, he was perhaps 
more constant than most men.”’ 

**You speak confidently, sir.” 

‘“*Nay, I am no conjurer, nor no dog- 
matist either. Your friend’s character is, 
in reality, not quite so complex as it ap- 
pears. What are its main elements? Pow- 
erful imagination, independence, affability, 
love of approbation, evidenced by the pride 
that veils it ; a sceptical habit of conversa- 
tion, to conceal a perhaps too credulous 
faith, unweariable spiritual curiosity, noble 
ideals ; modesty, unless depreciated, sensi- 
tiveness to beauty, and docility unless op- 
posed. That enumeration might be con- 
densed, but let it pass. Here, then, we have 
@ man open to an unusual variety of im- 
pressions, and fond of experimenting or 
himself ; in the habit, therefore, of regard- 
ing himself asa third person. What more 
probable than that such a man _ should 
imagine changes in his beliefs or affections, 
and should amuse himself by acting as if 
those changes were actual? Yet, when it 
came to some vital matter, his deeper- 
rooted sense of right and justice would 
take the reins again, and curb the vagaries 
of his fancy.” 

‘But it might happen,”’ said Lancaster, 
‘*that some person became involved in this 
amusing experiment of his, who should 


' mistake the experiment for earnest. What 


| 
| 








would my friend’s sense of right and jus- 
tice have to say to that ?”’ 

“* Nay, that lies between him and his con- 
science, quoth Mr. Grant, applying the 
pinch of snuff to his nostrils, ‘‘and you 
and I have no concern with it.”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








THE STILL HOUR. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 


Eacu radiant gleam flashed from the orb of day, 
To warm and cheer and fructify the earth, 
Is pregnant with a trinity of worth, 
Designed life, health and beauty to convey. 
But of terrestrial forms the whole display, 
To which the land or air or sea gives birth, 
All soon would perish in appalling dearth, 
Deprived of light or heat or chemic ray. 
Thus all mankind was lost in thickest gloom, 
Till our dear Father’s Spirit gave us light, 
His matchless love descending to the tomb, 
Warmed and redeemed us from the rayless 
night, 
While Christ’s own blood by cleansing caused 
to bloom 
Our hearts long desolate by sinful blight. 
JAMES PITCHER, 


TAKE care of your thoughts, for they lead 
to words and actions, just as books or’ to 
rivers and rivers to oceans, 


BITTERNESS always hints of an old half- 
healed hurt. Cynicism is the scar of sorely 
wounded faith. Scepticism the crumbling 
corpse of belief. * 





THE essence of true nobility is neglect of 
self. Let the thought of self pass in, and 
the beauty of a great action is gone, rns 
the bloom of a soiled flower. 


THE truth Christ came to proclaim ap- 
pealed to the heart. It is its own best evi- 
dence, winning its way by its divine power 
and beauty into ready and waiting hearts. 
—John A. Broadus. 


Ir we do not know what the sorrow of 
penitence is we have been living only on 
the surface of life, unmindful of its deep 
realities, unconscious of its grander glories. 
— Bishop Huntington. 


Wuat is the distance from agnosticism 
to atheism ? How much difference between 
the position that ‘‘if there is a God, He is 
unknowable”’ and ‘‘there is no evidence 
that there is a God.—Z. P.. Parker. © 


SoMETIMES God garners the dews of life, 
holding the tiny precious drops in reserve 
to form some sudden shower of mercy, 
which shall save from utter barrenness the 
parched, arid soul in its season of burning 


| need.—Ellen Oliver. 


WE hear much of the tumult of freshets 


| in the uproar of the year; of the dash, the 
| whirl, the shock, the watery dawn, that 


rises thin and cold upon pathetic ruin. Do 
we study to learn as well of the patient 
renewals of life that follow, the slow gath- 
ering of wasted forces, the gradual restora- 


_ tion of landmarks and symptoms of con- 
| tent, the gravely rebuilt firesides by which 
| forever ears must listen for the footsteps of 


: : ‘ | the flood ?—Z. &. Phelps. 
taking a pinch of snuff between his fingers, | 


A CENTURY Since in the north of Europe 


| stood an old cathedral, upon one of the 
wager that he was, at bottom, no more | 





arches of which was a sculptured face of 
wondrous beauty. It was long hidden, un- 
til one day the sun's light striking through 
a slanted window revealed its matchless 
features. And ever after, year by year, 
upon the days when for a brief hour it was 
thus illumined, crowds came and waited 
eagerly to catch but a glimpse of that face. 
It had a strange history. When the cathe- 
dral was being built, an old man, broken 
with the weight of years and care, came 
and besought the architect to let him work 
upon it. Out of pity for his age, but fear- 
ful lest his failing sight and trembling 
touch might mar some fair design, the 
master set him to work in the shadows of 
the vaulted roof. One day they found the 
old man asleep in death, the tools of his 
craft laid in order beside him, the cunning 
of his right hand gone, his face upturned 
to this other marvelous face, which he had 
wrought there—the face of one whom he 
had loved and lost in his early manhood. 
And when the artists and sculptors and 
workmen from all parts of the cathedral 
came and looked upon that face they said, 
“This is the grandest work of all; love 
wrought this !”’ 

In the great cathedral of the ages—the 
Temple being builded for an habitation of 
God—we shall all learn some time that 
love’s work is the grandest of all.—dJ. L. 


Russell. 
J. L. Russeuu. 
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“MORE ABOUT BAGS.” e 
THE owner of a house for sale recently 
advertised it as ‘‘being in a good location 
and having plenty of closets,’’ and so pro- 
claimed himself a man of wisdom and dis- 


cernment. When a woman starts out to 
look for a house—and the women, not the 





| covered with the same material as the puff. 





men, of America are the housc-hunters— | 


she asks first ‘‘where”’ the house is. 
has her own ideas about neighborhoods, 
and no house is convenient or pleasant 


She 


| one for brushes, combs, etc. in demanding 


enough to draw her into a location distaste- | 


ful to her. 
the situation of the house she goes to it. 


Having satisfied herself about | 
| school-books, for the clergyman’s surplice 


She looks at the parlor and the cellar and | 


has her opinion about the wall paper, but 
she counts the closets. She may know no- 
thing about the drainage or the ventilation, 


and may never perceive the hide and tal- | 


low factory around the corner, but she 


knows how many closets are in each room, | 


and where the big one is. She knows too 
well the value of putting-away places to 
ignore hooks and shelves. Still, a woman’s 
great passion is not a closet. Nor is it 
dress, nor music, nor lovers, nor balls, nor 
flowers, boots or gloves, horses nor travel. 
There are women who care for none of 
these_things, and women who, caring for 
one or more of them, ignore all the rest. 
But there never was the woman born who 
was indifferent to a box, and if any man 
doubts this let him get one that is pretty or 
unique, and then presenting it to his family 
at large, note the instant attention it will 


command and the desire for possession it | 


will arouse. There are times in one’s life 
when closets are not possible, and no one 
traveling or living in a tent expects one, 
but there is always place for a box. It may 
be a very little one, just large enough for 
needles, a ring, a lock of hair, shoe buttons 
and a thimble, but every woman in civi- 
lized lands, no matter where she is, owns a 
box, and carries one on every journey over 
a few hours in length. 

And there is much to be said about boxes, 
but when a subscriber asks for ‘‘ more about 
bags’”’ the appeal is not only proper but 
suggestive, because this subscriber is a 
man, and so indicates the possibiiity that 
while a passion for boxes animates the wo- 
man that for bags may be common to the 


| the mass twice a day. 


human race, and men may wish to read of | 
bags, even if they have to neglect other | 


and more weighty matters. 
easy to explain a bag, even to a woman, 
who never confounds ‘bias’? and ‘‘sel- 
vage,’’ and who would not desciibe a dress 


Yet it is not | 


as being trimmed with chain stitch, and it | 
is manifestly more difficult to make such 


matters plain to a man, so the most we can 
do under the circumstances and in the space 
is to state certain broad principles govern- 
ing bags. 

The bag, then, is unlike the box in being 
subject to the caprices of fashion. A box 
is steady in goodness and grows interesting 
with age, but a bonnet is less fitful in style 
than a bag, and an observant person can 
give its age by its material and shape. The 
bag carried in the street to make up a wo- 
man’s lack in pockets is sometimes of silk, 
sometimes of leather or straw, and the 
fashion of it changes without regard to sea- 
sons. 


| you have little ones ready to be tucked into 


| drawn together and has one large tassel on 


it. There is a very pretty and convenient | 
stocking bag in use, made of a large puff 
sewed on two half circles of pasteboard 


On one of these circles is a small pocket 
for cottons, on the other flannel leaves for 
needles. The bag is drawn by rings, and 
is as ornamental as it is useful. In making 
a shoe bag for traveling, make the pockets 
separate, each with a flap buttoned down, 
and instead of one great bulky package 





the corners of your trunk. When you need 
them at home they can hang side by side 
on the closet door. The bags for hanging | 
in a state-room should have pockets deep 
and safe; those for soiled clothing had best 
be flat made with two pockets, but after the 
style of a flat bag for a shawl-strap. As 
for the shawl-strap bag it resembles the 


serious study, and being always capable of 
improvement. The bags for skates, for 


and the lawyer’s papers, for knitting, for 
silks and forclothes-pins, where else except 
on the Isthmus of Panama is there equal 
opportunity for invention, and the applica- 
tion of skilled labor, and of firmly insisting 
upon no interference from foreign parties ? 
LovuisE STOCKTON. 





ANSWERS TO GORRESPONDENTS. 

‘*PLEASE give some form for making the filling 
for old-fashioned scent jars, I have seen those which 
had been used for years but were still deliciously 
sweet.*’—E. V. A., Mayville, N. Y. 

The rule given here was found in the Boston 
Transcript, and is almost identical with the one 
used in the editor’s childhood, the only differ- 
ence being the use of some twenty drops of oil 
of bergamot once a year: ‘In the afternoon of 
a dry day gather the rose petals, and when a 
half-peck is obtained take a large china bowl 
and put in the bottom a handful of coarse table 
salt, then a handful of the leaves, then a layer of 
salt until the dish is full, sprinkling salt at the | 
top. Let it remain a week, stirring and turning | 
It should then appear 
moist ; add to it two ounces of coarsely bruised 
allspice and the same of cinnamon. This forms 
the stock ; allow it to remain another week, | 
turning it daily from bottom to top; then add | 
two ounces of powdered orris root, two ounces 
each of powdered lemon and orange peel and 
two ounces of cloves ; half a pound of lavender 
flowers will improve the scent. Mix all these 
well together in the stock and place the mixture | 
in the permanent jar, which should be stirred 
once or twice a week, and kept open only dur- 
ing the daily odorizing given to the apartment. 
This potpourri will keep its fragrance for many 
years. Each summer during the rose season 
add rose leaves with salt and spices as at first 
directed, and during the year any fragrant dried 
leaves or flowers. Those who like musk may 
add ten grains of that perfume to the scent jar.”” | 





** Will you please oblige a subscriber to ‘OUR Con- 
TINENT* by an answer in your column of ‘ Answers to 
Inquiries’ what is the most proper and delicate way 
of eating soft-boiled eggs at table? Also, please give 
a recipe for Gumbo Soup, or is it merely called Gum- 
bo ?°*—Interested Reader. 

The custom abroad is to eat a boiled egg from 
the shell, opening it at the small end, and sim- 
ply adding a little salt. The American custom, 
which has often excited comment and disap- 
proval, of emptying them into a glass or cup 


| and seasoning with butter and pepper, has now 
| been in part at least adopted, though sticklers 


for etiquette still insist that but one method is 
correct. It follows that one may do precisely 
as they please, there being nothing offensive in 
the ‘‘ American method”’ to the most fastidious 
sense, provided always that the operation of 
breaking and transferring to the cup is deftly 
managed. 

“Gumbo” is as often used alone as with 


| ** Soup” following it, and no better rule has yet | 
| been given than Mrs. Henderson’s, which has, 


In making a bag you ought first to re- | 


gard its uses. It must have its own cha- 
racter, and the shoe bag is never the model 
for the one for stockings. They must, 
however, have certain virtues in common, 
and they must be easy to open, capacious, 
but not bulky, well made and fair in appear- 
ance. If it is to be made to draw up with 
a string—and this is best when used for 
storage purposes—run two casings in the 
hem and put two strings in it, working two 
eyelets foreach string at the sides. It will 
then draw easily, and close tightly. Ifthe 
bag is in constant use put rings on the edge 
of the hem, and run the string through 
them. If it is to be kept open, as for scraps 
at the sewing table, hair at the toilet, run a 
bonnet wire around the edge and fasten a 
long, strap-like string on opposite sides. 

A very convenient and pretty bag is made 
like the old-fashioned long purse, and can 
be used for sewing, knitting, or even for a 
scrap bag in the sitting-room. It is made 
of cashmere, silk or even a bandana hand- 
kerchief, and is fastened with two bone 
harness rings. One end is left square with 
a tassel at each corner, the other end is 


with slight variations, been my own for some 
years : 
GUMBO souUP. 
One large chicken, one and a half pints of 
green gumbo or one pint of dried gumbo, three 


| pints of water, one small teaspoonful of pepper 


and two of salt. Cut the chicken in neat pieces, 
roll them in flour and fry them brown in a little 
lard or beef dripping. Take out the chicken, 
add the gumbo and brown that. There should 
be about a tablespoonful of fat in the pan ; add 
to this a heaping tablespoonful of flour and stir 
till brown; then add the three pints of water 
very slowly, stirring till smooth, and if at all 
lumpy straining through a coarse strainer. Put 
in the meat of the chicken, cut in sma!l pieces, 
and also the bones, and simmer slowly for two 
hours. Then strain throngh a cullender. Serve 
boiled rice in another dish and put a large spoon- 
ful of it in each soup plate, with a ladleful of 
the gumbo. 

**IT have seen various references to the culinary 
glory of Baron Brisse. Who was he, and can you give 
any account of him ?*’—H. P. 8., New York. 

The Paris Figaro has lately answered this 
question, and such details as are given there are 
repeated here : ' 

‘Baron Brisse’s culinary glory is now forgot- 
ten, though during the last years of the Empire 
he enjoyed great popularity owing to his inven- 
tion of a different dinner for every day of the 








year. 
ticulars about him that are not generally known. 
Baron Brisse was a sort of Grimod de la Rey- 
niere, adapted to the requirements of daily 
journalism. Like Grimod, he was accustomed 
to Go his own marketing—very cleverly, too—at 
the Halles, never forgetting to kiss the prettiest 
market-woman after effecting his purchases. He 
invented certain maxims, like Brillat-Savarin, 
and, what is more, used to put them in practice. 
‘To him,’ says Le Livre, ‘is due the celebrated 
aphorism, @ chacun son canard, which appeared 
for the first time in the Liberté, with the follow- 
ing explanation: ‘‘ People do not generally 
agree upon the merits of ducks. Some prefer 
the breast, some the abatis. For my own part, 
I maintain that everybody ought to eat the 
whole duck. Therefore, @ chacun son canard.”’ 
Friends of Baron Brisse knew that this was no 


mere rhodomontade, and that he joined his ex- | 


ample to his precepts. He always used to eat 
the whole of his duck, and very little pressing 
would have induced him to consume several. 
With a further resemblance to Grimod de la 
Reyniere, Baron Brisse had a horror of repasts 
served by maitres d’hotel, and his house at Cha- 
tillon became a sort of academy of cookery, 
where the dinners were the lectures. ‘ The host 
supplied the soup and the beuf garni. But what 
soup and what beef it was! Every guest, more- 
over, brought the plat in which he excelled. 
The potage and the beef were approved in silence 
and quietly, but the rest of the viands were con- 
sumed critically ; each specialist such as Gouffe 
and Magny, offering his remarks on the dishes.’ ”’ 
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WOOLEN DRESSES FOR VARIOUS OCCA- 
8 


NS. 


Worp comes from across the water, that 


| in London and Paris woolen costumes are 


the fashionable fancy for street and prome- 
nade ; nay, more, that they are to be much 


worn for evening toilets also, and that In- | 


dia cashmeres, nun’s veilings, etc., will di- 
vide favor with surahs and satins at balls 


| and at fashionable watering-places during 


the summer. 

Reading, however, of Lady Bective’s 
patriotic alpacas, sparkling with diamond 
ornaments, and half covered with lace, it is 
difficult to see where the boasted econo- 


| my of the new freak comes in; nor are 


Worth’s dainty dresses of cachemere de V Inde 
trimmed with yards upon yards of lace and 
embroidery a whit less expensive than the 
same ideas carried out in soft silken stuffs. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that many 
of the prettiest imported suits of the season 
are of wool, while many mure are of silk 
and wool combined, and furnish charming 


models for American fabrics, almost as | 


pretty and far less expensive than the 
French and Eastern goods. 

A very stylish walking dress is of small 
checked summer camel’s hair in two shades 
of brown. 
from the hips down, a deep yoke avoiding 
all unnecessary fullness above that point. 


| Under the edge of the box plaits is a narrow 


side plaiting. The bodice is a pointed 
basque with shirred pieces down the front 
forming V’s on each side of the buttons. 
The tunic is gathered on to the edge of the 
basque, in six narrow shirred puffs, and is 
draped to form paniers and a Louis XV 


pouf at the back, The sleeves are in coat | 


shape very tight at the wrists, where they 


| are fastened by buttons, and the long gloves | 


are worn outside of them. A shoulder cape 
shirred around the neck in Mother Hubbard 


fashion is added to the suit, and may be | 


either worn or left off at pleasure. A nar- 
row linen band is worn with the dress, and 
a knot of ribbon at the throat. The but- 
tons are ball-shaped in bronze metal. 
Quite different, and equally stylish, is 


The review, Le Livre, gives some par- | 


The skirt is laid in box plaits | 





Another attractive dress is of black cash- 
| mere and watered silk. The tablier of this 
consists of box plaits of cashmere, sepa- 
rated by wide bands of moiré. The flounce 
at the back of the skirt is of moiré, laid in 
double box plaits. The skirt drapery is of 
cashmere.in full loose puffs at the back. 
The cashmere jacket bas an old-fashioned 
waistcoat skirt of moiré, with deep cuffs 
and Continental collar of moiré also, and 
| at the back of the jacket is a huge bow of 
moiré, which together with the cashmere 
puff gives a most bouffant effect to the 
back of the dress. 

As already said, a great deal of lace is 
used on nun’s veilings, still a very pretty 
effect is gained by trimming them almost 
entirely with the material. Thus the skirt, 
which is made on a foundation as all skirts 
are nowadays, is finished at the foot with 
a side plaiting from two to four inches deep. 
Above this is a shirred puff which sags 
down over the plaiting. The straight strip 
cut for this puff is some twelve inches wide. 
An inch of this breadth is taken up in the 
hems top and bottom ; three inches are de- 
voted to the shirred band at top, and the 
remajning eight inches forms the six inch 
puff, the extra two inches in depth giving 
the sagging effect. The front breadth and 
side gores have-similar puffings above this, 
all the way up to the edge of the basque, 
and the back has a straight full drapery 
caught in loose irregular folds, The basque 
is corded with silk on the edge, and a frill 
of lace finishes the neck and sleeves, knots 
of ribbon being added at the throat and on 
the cuffs. 

Stripes are very much worn, although 
few dresses are made entirely of striped 
materials. The novelty is fancy stripes, 
one plain the other basket woven, armure, 
invisible check or flowered, ayd these are 
combined with material matching the fancy 
stripe in design. 

Such dresses may be made either with a 
long-tailed jacket of the stripe, and plain 
skirt with striped kilting, or the skirt may 
be of the striped fabric and the overdress 
plain; it is merely a matter of fancy. In 
making striped flounces they are invariably 
cut straight, and when plaited great care is 
taken to have the same stripe come upper- 
most every time. A very pretty effect is 
produced by a wide flounce plaited thus 
for’ the bottom part, stitched flat about 
two-thirds of the way up, and the plaits 
reversed on the upper edge, giving a plaited 
puff which shows the under stripe in irregu- 
lar patches. 

Velvet it is said will be worn all summer, 
and a skirt of black, dark brown or navy 
blue velvet is an eminently safe purchase, 
since it may be worn with a variety of over- 
skirts. 

Jackets, different from the skirt, continue 
fashionable, and some of the prettiest im- 
ported costumes have jackets of brocade or 
fancy silks over skirts of mull or surah 
silk. Foulard jackets in many flowered 
designs will be very popular at watering- 
places, since the fashion is both becoming 
and economical. 

The new colors do not vary much from 
those of last season, all the old favorites 
being still in vogue. 

Green is decidedly prominent both in 
| dress goods and millinery ; dragon, a very 
dark shade, and lichen green being the fa- 
| vorite hues inthis. Alexandra purple, ter- 
| ra eotta in all its shades, army blue, cadet 
| 
| 


| 





blue as it is alike called, are all high on the 
list; but black still continues the standard 
color for all occasions. Ivory white and 
black are in the majority for evening, and 
then very delicate shades of peach, pink, 
blue, terra cotta and the new calicanthus, 
| which is an improvement on the last shade. 
Twine color, or ficelle, is one of the furores 
of the season; still it suits but few com- 
plexions and is hardly pretty, being fhe 
color, precisely, of the twine used for tying 
packages—in fact unbleached tow. 

The most ladylike and serviceable travel- 
ing dresses are made of soft all-wool cloths 
in light and dark colors, plain or in very 
small checkered and striped patterns. The 
dress is simply made with a plaited skirt, 
short draped tunic and close-fitting jacket. 

- Small toques of the same material are very 
stylish with such suits, but straw hats 
matching the dress in color are the usual 
choice. An ulster to match the dress is a 
useful addition to the suit in cool weather. 


another walking dress of fine cashmere and | 


embossed velvet. 
finished with a deep box plaiting, trimmed 
above the hem with a band of velvet. Two 
wide velvet panels are on the sides of the 
skirt. 
paniers on the sides and full, draped back 
in Marguerite style. Velvet vest, cuffs and 
deep round collar. Small round buttons of 
cut jet. 


The cashmere skirt is | 


The overdress is a polonaise with | 


A NEw work is soon to be published in Lon- 
| don, with the title, ‘‘ The Friendships of Mary 
Russell Mitford in Letters from Her Literary 
Correspondents.”’ It is edited by the Rev. A. 
| G. L’Estrange, who also edited her life, and 
contains letters from Macready, Cobbett, Doug- 
las Jerrold, Mrs. Trollope, Miss Edgeworth, 
| Joanna Baillie and many others, all of thein 
| giving much information as to the character of 
both writers and recipients. 
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BY PROF. HENRY W. ELLIOTT. 


THE ALCIDZ, OR AUKS. 
THERE are vast expanses of hyper- 
boreal watery wastes and desolate 
shores thereof which owe their sole 
attraction and enlivenment to those 
‘birds of a feather which flock to- 
gether’’ thereon—to the subjects of 
our sketch, the Auks. The gloomy sur- 
roundings and the frigid winds which 
are so characteristic of the haunts of 
those queer waterfowl seem to have 
eliminated all song or melody from 
their throats, and nature has, instead 
of musical endowment, given them a 
sense of rare good fellowship, so that 
at regular periods of the year 
they gather together from 
broad scatterings over thou- 
sands of marine leagues in 
order that millions may meet 
each other by close bodily 
contact and appreciation. 
These sea-birds of the North 
must have the fullest enjoy- 
ment of a purely physical ex- | 
istence ; they have an unlimited 
supply of food and they have 
few natural enemies; and as 
they assemble by their own 
ordering in those mighty incu- 
bating congregations of their 
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They drop their large 
pyriform eggs, color- 
ed gayly with green | 
and bluish grovffids 
mottled with deep 
brown and black suf- | 
fused blotches, upon 
the cold, bare ledges 
of the cliffs, and | 
straddle them in in- 
cubation as a_ boy 
does a hobby-horse. 
The middle sketch | 
introduces the reader | 
to a great scold and | 
brawler—the tufted | 
puffin (Fratercula | 
cirrhata), a bird of 
~ all birds which seems 
to have been espe- 
cially fashioned with an idea of the fantastic 
and ridiculous. It possesses the queerest coun- 
tenance and the worst temper of all the auk 
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the grass and mossy carpet between them, you can watch 
and be watched within an arm’s reach of these tiny, flut- 
tering, fearless sea-parrots. They will almost perch them- 
selves upon your form, or, swiftly flying, fairly strike 
, Short pinions ; they will peer 
into your face with their small ‘‘wall eyes’? with an 
expression of profound astonishment, as they ogle, they 
chatter and they chuckle with lugubrious accent, while 
ever and anon a cloud of them, a swarm of hundreds of 
thousands, will gather over your head in mid-air, so 
thickly interlacing their flying, circling bodies as to fairly 
hide the sky from your view, and their combined outcry 
more than renders you deaf and strikes you dumb. 

They have selected this site on St. George for the secrecy 
and the safety of those multitudinous tiny caverns which 
they find all fitted up for their habitation as nuptial cham- 
bers. They are strictly monogamous and conduct all of 
their extravagant billing and cooing down under the rocks 


| in these interstices just specified, and its harsh discord 


defies analysis. 

Man whose lines of life are cast in cireumpolar regions 
| has abundant reason to rise often and call the auks blessed. 
They alone of all other birds give him delicious eggs and 
a vast abundance of them ; they 
afford him sweet fresh meat for 
roasts and potpies, and their 
breast feathers soften and warm 
his couch. Indeed the auk 
family is the only avian branch 
which man has any real regard 
for in the north, or to which he 
is under the slightest obliga- 
tion. The eggs of the first bird 
which we sketch and the rotund, 
plump, juicy bodies of the 
simorhynchus—the ‘‘chooch- 
kie’’—go far to render human 
life enjoyable in Behring Sea, 
while their cousins of the North 
Atlantic are equally prepossess- 
ing and serviceable to this end. 





How many steps a portion 
of Christendom has made from 
heathendom is a question easily 
settled by a fact or two of a re- 
cent Good Friday celebration 
held by some Portuguese and 
Maltese sailors from some ves- 
sels lying in the London docks. 
A block of wood had. been hewn 
into some slight similitude of 











kind they seem in our eyes to fairly revel in the numerical 


wonder of their vast aggregate numbers and to gregari- | 
| caverns and blinks and nods in your face with an air of 
combined amazement and impudence, the impulse for 


ously exult over it with harsh cries of comfort and ener- 
getic beating of pinions. 
I say that they have few natural enemies—fewer than 


other birds, and I think it is a correct statement ; but they 


(lo have a climatic foe which taxes their powers of endu- 
rance and checks them from boundless increase and diffu- 
sion in the Arctic and Subarctic waters of the earth. The 
Alcidz are confined to the boreal waters of the north and 
represent or take the place of the penguins (Spheniscide) 
of the Antarctic. Several species of the auk family occur 
in the North Atlantic in swarms of exeeeding number, or 
are of cireumpolar distribution, but a large majority of 
the group inhabit Behring Sea, the Okhotsk and the North 
Pacific, ranging as far south in some instances as Lower 
California during winters. They are waterfowl, pure and 
unexceptionable, all of them, and live largely in the nor- 
thern oceans upon amphipodous crustaceans, small fishes, 
cte., which are so abundant therein. 

I have been thrown in contact with enormous numbers 
of this awkward branch of the’ aves, and take from my 


portfolio the accompanying sketches which represent the | 


salient features of three species of that family. In the 
upper picture you see the murres or ‘‘arries’’ (Lomvia 


arra), as they flock up from the sea to the lofty mural | 


precipices of St. George’s Island, Behring Sea. They 


actually fleck over fifteen miles of these bluffy walls here | 


black and white with their fluttering and perching forms, 


tribe. When it pokes its odd lemon-yellow and crimson 
bill out from the secure shadows of its rocky nesting 


human laughter could not be more strongly aroused by 
any other object. 

This tufted puffin, the ‘‘tawporkie’’ of the Alaskans, is 
a great brawler in his own household ; he growls, screams 
and scolds at his wife with an incessant impetuosity which 
is difficult to describe, but which she handsomely and with 
infinite spirit and relish promptly returns in kind ; indeed 
the connubialities of this plumed auk are most suggestive 
of Mrs. Caudle and her lectures. 

In the lower sketch the reader is carried to the north 
front of St. George’s Island, Behring Sea, where, among 
thé interstices of rough uplands strewn with bowlders, 
millions of ‘‘choochkies”’ (Simorhynchus pusilius) annu- 
ally swarm out from the sea to breed. Here is a strip of 
rocky area five miles long bordering the bluffs and beach 
of the north shore, and is all the way from half of to a 
whole mile in width, over which myriads of these tiny 
auks—the sparrows of Behring Sea—settle for incubation 
and its responsibilities. 

No experience of the writer among the breeding hosts 


of Arctic and Subarctic waterfowl is more curious and | 


attractive than is his recollection of many long June days 
during 1873 which he passed in the society of overwhelm- 
ing numbers of these brave, sturdy little phaleride. 
Seated on the bowlders or stretched full length out upon 


human face and form, and was 
first carried in procession around 
the deck of one of the vessels and then hung from the 
yard-arm. Each man then armed himself with a knotted 
rope and took his turn in a furious flogging, interspersed 
with abuse of the liveliest form. This ended, the effigy 
was cut down, dragged about the deck amidst a storm 
of kicks and curses, and finally condemned to the galley 
fire, from whence it was finally extracted and cast with 
anathemas into the water. Having thoroughly ended this 
religious duty, the pious sailors proceeded to church, per- 
vaded probably with quite as Christian a spirit as some 
of their more enlightened brethren. 





B1IoGRAPHIES of Edmund Burke have to the present 
time always lacked the date and place of his marriage, no 
| record of which could be discovered, though circumstances 
indicated that it took place some time in 1756. A corre- 
spondent of Notes and Queries, who writes with apparently 
no sense of the importance of his communication, states 
that he has for many years been the owner of Mrs. Burke’s 
wedding ring, his mother having been one of her nieces. 
He owns the diamond guard-ring also, the date of the 
| marriage, March 12, 1757, being engraved in it, while an 
| entry in the family Bible in Burke’s handwriting corrobo- 
rates the date, this Bible having been an heirloom also. 








Genius has glue on its hands, and will take hold of a 
marble slab,— Prof. S. J. Wilson. 
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zation,’ the architect began, “that fill me with 

amazement. This morning, at the usual hour, I 
sat at my own breakfast table. During the day I have 
been reading and writing, eating, drinking and making 
merry with pleasant acquaintances, old and new. I have 
observed the architecture of a dozen cities and a hundred 
villages and have seen landscapes without number. I 


ity | HERE are two things belonging to modern civili- 


drawing-room all the time, with every possible comfort 
and convenience at hand, and now am sitting at your fire- 
side, two hundred and fifty miles from home. I have just 
assured the girl I left behind me of my safe arrival and 
have listened to her grateful reply. With my ten thousand 
companions going in the same direction I have met ten 
thousand others crossing and recrossing our path, every 
one of whom was as safe and comfortable as ourselves, 
every one of whom knew the hour and the minute at 
which he would reach his destination. To an observer 
above the clouds our pathways would appear more frail 
than the finest gossamer, and the most daring engineer 
that ever lived, seeing for the first time our mode of 
travel, would stake his reputation that we were rushing to 
inevitable destruction. Yet every foot of our way has 
been so guarded that not one of these swiftly-moving 
palaces has swerved from its track or been hindered on its 
course. This annihilation of space, with the human skill, 





vigilance and fidelity incidental to it, are more wonderful | 


to me than any tales of magic, stranger than any fiction. 
I believe because I see; nevertheless it is incredible. 


My second amazement is that fire insurance companies | 


should continue to live and thrive against such apparently 
fearful odds. I see whole villages and cities, composed of 
buildings that seem expressly designed to invite speedy 
combustion and at the same time to resist all attempts to 
extinguish a fire once started in their complex interiors. 
Indeed, the most effective modes of treatment yet dis- 
covered for a burning building are either drowning it with 
all its contents in a deluge of water or blowing it up with 
gunpowder. 
methods is to be preferred. 


It is an open question which of the two | 


‘*Let me show you how a wooden house is built. The | 


sills and joists of the first floor are comparatively safe, 


because they are not boxed in With dry boards, and even | 


with furnace and ash-pits in the cellar there would be 
little danger from a fire down below if it were not for the 
careful provision made for carrying it into the upper part 
of the structure. This provision, however, is most effect- 
ively made by means of the upright studs and furrings 
that stand all around the outside of the building and reach 
across it whenever a partition is needed. Accordingly every 
wooden house has from one hundred to one thousand 
wooden flues of a highly inflammable character arranged 


expressly to carry fire from the bottom to the top, . 


valiantly consuming themselves in the operation. Fur- 
thermore, they are frequently charged with shavings and 
splinters of wood, which, becoming dry as tinder, will 
respond at once toa spark from a crack in the chimney, an 
overheated stove or furnace-pipe or a match in the hands 
of an inquisitive mouse. They are, likewise, so arranged 
that no water can be poured inside them till they fall 
apart and the house collapses, for they reach to the roof, 
whose sole duty is to keep out water, whether it comes 
from the clouds or from a hose-pipe, but which, for eco- 





nomical reasons, is made sufficiently open to allow the air 
to pass through it freely, thus insuring a good draught 
when the fire begins to burn. To complete the system 
and prevent the possibility of finding where the fire began, 
the spaces between the joists of the upper floors commu- 
nicate with the vertical flues, and these highways and 
byways for rats and mice, for fire and smoke, for odors 
from the kitchen, noises from the nursery and dust from 
the furnace and coal-bin, are also strewn with builders’ 


rubbish, which carries flame like stubble on a harvest field. | 


‘‘Brick houses, as usually built, are not much better, 


| but that is not the fault of the bricks—they are tougher 


than good intentions; they have been burned once and 
fire agrees with them. In fact, there is no building mate- 
rial so thoroughly reliable, through thick and thin, in pros- 
perity and in adversity, as good, honest, well-burned bricks. 
But the ordinary brick house is double—a house within a 
house—a wooden frame in a brick shell. Like logs in a coal- 
pit, the inner house is well protected from outside attacks, 


| but the flames, once kindled within, will run about as freely 
have been occupying an elegantly finished and furnished | 


as in a wooden building, and laugh at cold water, which, 
however abundantly it is poured out, can never reach the 
heart of the fire till its destructive work is accomplished. 
Thrown upon the outer walls, it runs down the bricks or 
clapboards; poured over the roof, it is carried promptly 


to the ground, as it ought to be; shot in through the | 
windows, it runs down the plastering, washes off the | 


paper, soaks the carpets, ruins the merchandise and spoils 
everything that water can spoil, while the fire itself roars 
behind the wainscot, climbs to the rafters and rages 
among the old papers, cobwebs and heirlooms in the attic 
till the roof falls in, the floors go down with a crash and 
an upward shower of sparks, and only the tottering walls, 
with their eyeless window sockets, or the ragged, black- 
ened chimneys, remain.”’ 

‘*One road leads to fire and the other to combustion ; 
that’s plain enough,” said Jack; ‘‘but where do the 
merits come in? I thought we were to learn the relative 
merits of bricks and wood.”’ 





‘*Wood has one conspicuous merit, a virtue that covers 
a multitude of sins—it is cheap; but let me first arrange 
the fire escapes.” 


‘“‘By all means. Otherwise we shall be cremated before 


| morning.” 


“If you understand my sketch you will see that but 
one thing is needful to retard the progress of hidden fire 
even in a wooden building long enough at Icast for one to 
go up the hill and fetch a pailof water. This remedy con- 


| sists simply in choking the flues and stopping the draught, 


’ months.’ 


which can easily be done by filling in with bricks and 
mortar between all the studs of both outer walls and inner 
partitions at or near the level of each floor. A cut-off half 
way up is an additional safeguard. The horizontal pas- 
sages between the floor-joists should also be closed in a 
similar manner, otherwise the smoke and sparks from a 
burning lath next the kitchen stovepipe will come up 
through the cracks in the floor of the parlor, chamber, or 
around some remote fireplace, where the insurance agent 
will be assured ‘there hadn’t been a fire kindled for sia 
These occasional dampers are a partial remedy, 
and if carefully fitted in the right places will save many 
tons of coal and greatly diminish the chances of total de- 
struction in case of fire. The complete remedy is to leave 
no spaces that can possibly be filled.”’ 

‘‘T supposed air spaces were necessary for warmth and 
dryness,”’ said Jill. 

‘*So they are. But there are air spaces in a woolen 
blanket, in a brickbat and in common mortar, as well as 
in sawdust, ashes and powdered charcoal, quite enough to 
serve as non-conductors of heat and of moisture too, if 
properly protected. One of the best and most available 
materials at present known for this purpose is ‘ mineral 
wool,’ a product of iron ‘slag.’ If the open spaces be- 
tween the studs and rafters of a wooden building (or in a 
brick building between the furrings) are filled with this 
substance or anything else equally good, if there is any- 
thing else—of course sawdust or other inflammable mate- 
rial would not answer except for an ice house or a water 
tank—‘ fire-bugs’ would find it difficult to follow their pro- 
fession with any success, and the insurance companies 
would build more elegant offices and declare larger divi- 
dends than ever before. Houses might possibly be burned, 
but the inmates would have ample time to fold their night- 
gowns, pack their trunks, take up the carpets and count 

| the spoons before vacating the premises.’’ 























“How much will that sort of stuffing cost?” 

‘*For a wooden dwelling house of medium size a few 
| hundred dollars would cover the first outlay, and the sav- 
ing in worry would be worth twice as much every year.’’ 

‘“*Now to consider the relative merits of brick and 
wood, for I see Jack is going to sleep again.” 

‘‘The chief excellence of wood has already been men- 
tioned. It is cheap, so cheap that any man who can earn 
a dollar a day and live on fifty cents may at the end of a 
year have a house of his own in which he can live and be- 
gin to bring up a family in comfort and safety. He that 
builds of bricks may rejoice in the durability and strength 
of his house, in its security against fire and sudden 
changes of temperature, in economy of fuel in cold 
weather, of ice in warm weather and of paint in all 
weathers ; in the possibility of the highest degree of ex- 
ternal beauty, and in the blessed consciousness that his 
real estate will not deteriorate on his hands nor be a worn- 
out and worthless legacy to his children.” 

‘* You must wear peculiar spectacles if you can discover 
| beauty in a square brick house !”’ 

“*Rectitude, of which a brick is the accepted type, cer- 
tainly has a beauty of its own. But if a brick house is 
not beautiful—here again the fault is not, dear Jack, in the 
bricks, but in ourselves, our prejudices and our architects— 
other things being equal, it should be more beautiful than 
a wooden house, because the material employed is more 
appropriate for its use. (I should like to deliver an oration 
at this point, for upon this Golden Rule of utility hang all 
the law and the prophets of architectural beauty, but will 
defer it to a more fitting occasion.) There is in truth no 
limit to the grace of form, color and decoration possible 
with burned clay. As a marble statue is to a wooden 
image, so, for the outer walls of a building, is clay that 
has been moulded and baked to the products of the saw- 

| mill, the planing mill, lathe and fret saw.”’ 

**Oh, you mean terra cotta ?”’ 

“‘T mean clay that has been wrought into forms of 
use and beauty and prepared by fire to endure almost to 
the end of time. It is most commonly found in plain 
rectangular blocks, but in accordance with the artistic 
spirit of the age brains are now mixed with the sordid 
earth, and lasting beauty glows upon the rich, warm face 
of the strong brick walls.”’ 

‘*Yea, verily, amen and amen! Beauty, eloquence and 
true poetry, bright gleams of prophetic fire, patriotism, 
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piety and the music of the spheres. I can 
see them all in my mind’s eye and hear 
them in my mind’s ear. Jill, my dear, our 
house shall be bricks—excuse me, I mean 
brains—and mortar, from turret to foun- 
dation stone. Consider that settled, and if 
the meeting is unanimous we will now ad- 
journ till to-morrow m on 

‘One moment, if you please. Filling the 
spaces behind the lathing in a brick house 
with some fireproof and non-conducting 
material is a concession to usual modes 
of building. A more satisfactory construc- 
tion still would be to build the walls of 
hollow bricks and with air spaces so dis- 
posed that neither wood furrings nor laths 
would be necessary. There is, moreover, 
no good reason why the inner surfaces of 
the main walls of a brick house and both 
sides of the partitions should not form 
the final finish of the rooms. Glazed 
bricks or tiles built into the walls or se- 
cured to them after they are built are 
vastly more satisfactory than a fragile and 
incongruous patchwork of wood, leather, 
metal, paper, paint and mortar thrown to- 





gether in some of the thousand and one 
fantastic fashions that spring up in a day, 
run their little course, and speedily return 
to the dust they have spent their short 
lives in collecting. I am afraid to dwell 
on this theme lest I should lie awake all 
night in a fever of futile protest.’ 

‘“‘Pray don’t run any risks. I move we | 
now adjourn.” 

“Yes; but first let me ask one ques- 
tion,”’ said Jill. Would not the difference 
of cost between a house built in the ordi- 
nary combustible style and the same made 
fire-proof or even ‘slow burning’ pay the 
cost of insurance at the usual rates many 
times over and leave a large margin be- 
sides ?”’ 

“*Undoubtedly it would.” 

“Then, as an investment, what object 
is there in attempting to make buildings 
fireproof or even approximately so?” 

‘*Excuse me. I thought you were going 
to ask only one question.”’ 

E. C. GARDNER. 








A HOUSE has at last been built, or rather 
details of its plan have become known to a 
few, which is one of the first perfectly suc- 
cessful attempts recorded to carry out indi- 
vidual plans and wishes in spite of archi- 
tects. Mr. John Brett, R. A., who had 
sought but never found a house in which 
his requirements could be met, and whose 
family was small, each member having 
some distinctive pursuit, determined upon 
an entirely original arrangement of space. 
It was a necessity given such a family to 
simplify domestic life, reduce hired service 
to a minimum and leave every one as ex- 
empt as possible from petty cares. Silence 
was another requisite, and as pictures were 
an important feature of each room cross 
lights also were to be avoided. Nooks and 
projections of every sort were to be ex- 
cluded as harboring dirt and dust, and thus 
increasing work, and all the rooms were as 
far as possible to be fitted with permanent 
furniture, thus dispensing with articles 
likely to be displaced or get out of order. 
Every floor is of asphalt laid upon concrete, 
and all upon the same level, and neither 
noise nor vibration is produced by the loud- 
est and roughest play among the children. 
The house is but one story high, every room 
vaulted with brick arches, but one small 
portion being raised to two stories. The 
front door opens into a small hall com- 
municating directly with a central picture | 
gallery. Beyond this, which is the largest | 
room in the house, the casual caller never 
penetrates. The house is heated by hot 
water and the cooking done by gas, the sole 
chimney being not on the house but ona 
furnace-room without, where a fire is lighted 
in October and continued to May, the tem- | 
perature being kept at 60°, far below the re- 
quirements of the average American. The 
ventilation is perfect, the change of air being 
so complete that while there is no draught 
cigars smoked at night leave no trace in the 
morning. The walls are red brick; the win- | 
dows square-headed and fitted with sashes. 
The window heads are of stone, the panels’ 
on them being slightly carved, and a para- 
pet is continued about the house, pierced at 
intervals with arched openings. Altogether, 
while not adapted to popular needs, it is full 
of features that might advantageously be 
copied by many who with special pursuits 
find themselves always hampered by the | 
facilities for noise and other disturbances | 
common to the average house. | 











THE best teachers of humanity are the | 
lives of great men.—Prof. Fowler. 





O, STAR, that in the morning tide doth peep 
From out the windows of the winter’s sky, 
And seeing all the world that far doth lie 

Below the vigil thou dost sweetly keep, 

Tell us of God, the Infinite and Deep. 

Speak from thy glittering soul and tell us why 
That Heaven sometimes seems to be so nigh, 
At others far beyond where thought can creep. 
Thou hast thy dwelling far beyond our sphere, 

Just on the borders of the “‘ Spirit Land.” 

Strains of the angels’ harps thou e’er can hear; 
Cast thou aside the veil that hides the holy 

band, 

That then our vision may be wholly clear, 

So that we walk with Jesus hand in hand. 
WILL H. CARRAGAN. 


NOON HILL PLACE. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 











(CONTINUED. ) 

SHE went in the house and began a letter 
to her lover, and this time she wrote him 
several pages, but she did not mention 
Miss Maverick, and there was a tone of 
constraint in the epistle, although she was 
not aware of it. She fancied her own 
mood had not crept into her writing. 

But Bruce, reading the words far away 
from her, was conscicus of that feeling of 
helpless exasperation and rebellion which a 
letter from one beloved will sometimes 
cause. A moment of time when the two 
should be face to face with each other 
would brush away the clouds; one mutual 
look would bring sunshine. But unrespon- 
sive, written words—are they not some- 
times tormenting ? 

It was evident to Bruce that Portia was 
not going to put any love into her writing 
tohim. It was ‘‘My dear Doctor Bruce”’ 
and ‘‘ Your sincere friend, Portia Nunally,”’ 
and the sheets were full of friendliness and 
sprightliness. 

The man asked himself, gazing down at 
the letter in his hand, if she had ever looked 
at him with eyes of love, if her voice had 
ever had in it that impassioned cadence 
which had thrilled him so? 

‘“‘Am I, after all, going to wish that I 
did not love her ?’’ he asked. 
not play with me. I will not bear that. Is 
she amusing herself with some one? Look- 
ing at some one as she has looked at me? 
Perhaps that cursed Branch is there.”’ 

Knowing his meditations, one would not 
have said Doctor Bruce’s pleasure excur- 
sion was perfectly successful. ; 

At Noon Hill Place matters were going 
calmly, and Portia was every day drawn 
more and.more to Rosamond Maverick. 
She did not wish for any other guest, and 
the two rode and walked, talked or were 
silent, just as they felt inclined. They had 
immediately become so much at home with 
each other that they did not sometimes 


| speak for a half hour at a time, but would 


sit out of doors, silently enjoying the air 
and sky of June. Neither of the girls was 
prone to talk of her own personal affairs, 
and it happened that neither Bruce nor 
Randolph Branch was mentioned. There 
was enough to talk about when they wished 


| to talk, and Portia always had a strong 


curiosity concerning some people—not what 
they had done, but what they were, what 
they thought. She was interested - until 


“She shall | 


they were no longer unread books to her, 
‘and then her interest did not always con- 
tinue. So a week, ten days, went by. Miss 
Maverick seemed really to have gained 
strength ; there was a trifle more of elas- 
| ticity in her movements. 
‘This life is unfitting me for work,”’ she 
| said one evening, as the two were walking 
up the lane in the moonlight. ‘I shall 
| rebel at teaching all the more after this 
| time with you.” 
| Before Portia could reply, the voice of 
| Nondas was heard calling ‘‘ Miss Nunly”’ 
| from the back of the barn. He announced 
| that he wanted her to come back and tell 
him if he should put a poultice on to the 
foot of one of the chestnuts. The horse 
had had her hoof wounded by a nail the 
| day before. 
‘*Go on,’’ said Portia to her companion. 
| ‘Wait for me at the ash tree ;” and she 
went back while Miss Maverick continued 
on up the lane. 

Portia was detained somewhat longer 
than she had thought to be ; she remained 
to see the poultice applied, then she hurried 
on. 
right of the hill, after having left the lane, 
as she usually did, and as Miss Maverick 
| had done, she walked directly up the hill, 
thinking she would thus come upon her 
friend from above. The ash tree grew 
, down below, and close to this hill from 
| which Portia, when she reached its edge 
which went down abruptly, could see Miss 
Maverick sitting quietly upon a huge bow]l- 
der, her shawl wrapped closely about her, 
while she looked off over the placid, moon- 
lit beauty of the country. 

Portia had come quietly ; evidently her 
approach had not been heard, and she 
stood in the thick shade of a small pine 
tree and looked at the woman sitting there, 
her profile turned toward her. 

‘*It is no wonder I love her,”’ she thought. 
I should think a man might risk fortune, 
life, everything to make her his wife. She 
makes me proud for myself that I am a 


| woman. What bitterness has there been 
| in her life? Surely it is not from her own 
| fault.” 


She was just about to seek a safe place of 
descent to Miss Maverick, who was really 
not many yards from her in a direct line, 
when she heard the sound of quick steps 
coming among the huckleberry bushes at 
her left, below her. Directlya man emerged 
into sight just behind the girl sitting there 
on the rock. 
| Portia’s heart throbbed with sudden vio- 
| lence as she immediately saw that this 
new-comer was Bruce. She knew that he 
must have walked across through wood 
and field from Fromton. It was not two 
weeks since he had left her. She felt a vi- 
bration of intense joy that he had been so 
impatient to return to her. That joy was 
quickly thrust back upon her and replaced 
by a sensation so sickening, so maddening, 
that she could hardly call it by a name. 
Had she ever in her life been thoroughly 
jealous before ? 

Rosamond Maverick was startled by the 

hurried steps coming in an opposite direc- 
tion from that in which she had expected 
them. She rose quickly and turned. Por- 
tia could not be mistaken in interpreting 
that look which came to her friend’s face 
after the first startled expression had faded. 
The gray eyes shone, the sensitive lips quiv- 
ered, the whole countenance glowed with 
a look of deep happiness at sight of the 
man who for an instant stood perfectly 
still in his surprise. 
advanced with both hands extended. He 
held her hands for an instant in silence, 
| looking at her. His face was so nearly 
averted from Portia that she could not see 
it, only his attitude. But she saw love, 
undeniable love, upon the face of the 
| woman. 
|  **Rosamond,”’ said Bruce at last, “‘is it 
| possible that youare here? I could almost 
| think you are some moonlight vision.”’ 
At sound of his voice Miss Maverick 
} seemed to make an effort for that self- 
control which had momentarily failed her. 
She succeeded so well that her voice was 
almost quiet as she replied : 

“T could say the same to you. Surely 
you are the last person whom I expected to 
see to-night. I was waiting for Miss Nu- 
nally, when you appear to me from the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” 

Portia had stood immovable during these 
moments. Now she turned and went 
swiftly and noiselessly away over the 
dewy, short grass of the hill. But she did 
not go toward her home; she sped away 
from it over the brow of the pasture to- 
ward the wood beyond. Only for a short 
distance did she go on thus. She stopped 
and leaned panting against a young poplar, 
putting her arm about the trunk and look- 











.**Rosamond.”’ 


ing blindly before her. Her first confusing 
and overwhelming sensation was hinted at 
in the words that she whispered aloud : 

‘*T did not know that I loved him so! I 
did not know that I should care so much !”’ 

Stamped upon her brain was the look of 
love she had seen upon her friend’s face. 
She heard again Bruce’s voice saying, 
She could see him stand- 
ing holding her hands and looking down at 
her, and he was meeting that look. Could 
he fail of responding? Portia Nunally 
could hardly conceive how a man whom 
Rosamond Maverick loved could fail to 
love her; and they had a past in common 
to some extent assuredly, a past of which 
she knew nothing. 

Pride was not long in coming to put the 
calmness of self-command into Portia’s 
attitude. She left the support of the pop- 
lar tree and began moving slowly home- 
ward. She was not going to stay away 
and have her absence remarked upon. By 


| the time she had reached the head of the 


| lane she had herself in hand and turned to 


Instead of going directly along the | 








Then Bruce quickly | 





go up toward the ash tree. It was not 
more than a quarter of an hour since she 
had left the two there. They were walk- 
ing back and forth in close conversation 
apparently. They saw her immediately 
and came toward her. She looked at Bruce 
in well simulated surprise and greeted 
him with irreproachable cordiality, saying 
gayly: 

“T thought you were under bonds to 
stay away two weeks.”’ 

‘“*A man should not make resolves he 
cannot keep,’ he said gravely, and then 
Miss Maverick explained how great was 
her surprise at seeing her old friznd Doctor 
Bruce walking across the field toward her. 

“T told him you were coming directly,” 
she went on, ‘‘but you seem to have been 
detained.”’ 


“Yes. You know it takes time to deal 


with Nondas.”’ 


The three talked so fluently and plea- 
santly all the way down to the house, that 
one nearing and seeing them could not 
have suspected but that the moments were 
passing just as they would have them. 
Only Bruce was a trifle stiff. He was 
stung by Portia’s manner, which certainly 
seemed faultless. 

Was she thus because they were not 
alone? He tried to persuade himself that 
such was the case. The walk seemed in- 
terminable to him. When they reached the 
house there would be a chance for a woid 
with her. 

“You must be weary after your walk 
from Fromton,”’ said Portia when they en- 
tered the door. ‘‘I will ask Mrs. Lunsford 
to give you something.’”’ She was passing 
on through the dining-room to the kitchen 
when Bruce said ‘‘ Miss Nunally”’ ina tone 


-that made her pause and turn with a sense 


of chill. 

Miss Maverick had gone up the stairs to 
her own room. 

‘Please do not order anything for me,”’ 
said Bruce. ‘‘ Will you permit me to see 
you for a few moments ?” 

Portia silently came back and led the 
way into the library. The blinds were 
thrown open and the curtains drawn; the 
room was filled with moonlight. 

“You need not call for lights,” said 
Bruce, placing a chair for her, which, how- 
ever, she did not occupy, but remained with 
her back toa window. There was some- 
thing in his manner which in some way 
took from her, in a measure, the sense of 
her power over him, and curiously enough 
she had never in her life felt so attracted 
toward him. : 

“Ts it true,’ he asked, ‘‘that you are 
displeased with me for coming—that you 
are not glad to see me ?”” 

She did not reply. Slowly she raised her 
hand to her throat as if there were a con- 
striction there. 

Bruce was standing in the glare of the 
moonlight, and she could see how stern his 
face was, and that there was that red glow 
in his eyes which in spite of herself in a 
measure subdued her. 

“* Your letters have been a torture to me,”’ 
he went on. ‘If you had cared particu- 
larly to keep me away you should have 
written in a different manner from that ; 
then they would have consoled me suffi- 
ciently perhaps to have enabled me to stay 
away longer. But the longing to see you, 
to touch your hand, became so intolerable 
that I could bear it no longer.” 

‘*Yes, yes, I love this man,’’ were the 
words in Portia’s mind, but she kept silent, 
asking herself if he had ever talked like 
this to Rosamond Maverick. 

Bruce had begun coldly and calmly 
enough, but he could hardly hope to con- 
tinue in that way while his eyes could look 
at her. She stood there, her slender figure 
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in its black dress of quiet elegance plainly 
outlined in the moonlight. Her soft and 
beautiful hair was more than usually dis- 
arranged about her forehead ; although her 
face was somewhat in shadow Bruce could 
see how scarlet were the slightly parted 
lips, how dilated the eyes. 

‘*Why do you not speak to me?’’ he ex- 
claimed almost harshly. 

Again Portia’s hand involuntarily sought 
her throat. She resolved that at whatever 
cost to herself she would not betray that 
she was jealous. Such an emotion she felt 
to be beneath her dignity ; it seemed to her 
fastidious notions to be a low-lived feeling. 

Bruce advanced a step nearer; he made 
a slight movement as if to take her hand, 
but he restrained himself. 

‘*Do you wish to send me away? Are 
you sorry you ever permitted me to love 
you ?’’ he asked. 

Portia turned away a little, as if to stand 
thus quiet any longer were impossible to 
her. She knew that his eyes were growing 
every moment softer, more passionately en- 
treating. She must believe him ; she could 
not help it. She wished she had a pride so 
indomitable that it would allow her to 
speak coldly to him now. But she knew 
that if she did speak thus he would leave 
her, and that she would be obliged to hum- 
ble herself to him to recall him. She did 
not misinterpret the red spark she had seen 
in his eyes. 

It alarmed her to think how little she 
should care for life without him. She loved 
him a thousandfold more that he did not 
humbly sue. Other men had plead with 
her ; she had even fancied she might love ! 
How weak and ephemeral such emotions 
now appeared to her ! 





“‘T am not one whoimagines that silence | 


is consent,’’ he said at last, and moved to- 
ward the door, pausing to say, ‘‘I was suf- 
ficiently warned about you ; I think I must 
deserve to be punished.’’ 

One half minute more and Portia knew 


that it would be too late ; if he left that , 


room the girl was sure she would never call 


} 
| 


him back, and that he would not come | 


without her call. 

Her heart seemed bursting in her bosom. 
Why should she not yield to love? For the 
instant pride left her. She moved quickly 
round between him and the door. She put 
both hands with impetuous gesture upon 
his breast and said brokenly : 

‘*Would you gofrom me like this? Once 
you were out of my sight and I would die 
before I would recall you !”’ 

The last words were hardly audible, he 
had drawn her so closely to him. She knew 
that he was kissing her hair and whisper- 
ing broken and passionate words of love. 
She knew that she had put her arms over 
his neck, and that she was willing that he 
should see how much she really loved him. 

In this moment she remembered the ex- 
pression she had seen upon Miss Maverick’s 
face. That woman loved him. Had she 
in the time past, of which she, Portia, knew 
nothing, given her love unasked, or had 
Bruce sought it? 

She shrank as these questions would 
come to poison this time. She would ask 
nothing. If he chose to speak, well. She 
did not consider that there might be some 
reason why he should feel delicate about 
talking of Miss Maverick. 


Through the open windows the two heard | 
the sound of approaching wheels, but heard | 


it mechanically, without thinking of it. 

The wheels stopped in front of the house, 
and a man’s voice was heard saying, 

**This is the place.”’ 

In another moment quick steps came up 
the gravel walk, then mounted the piazza 
and the door-bell rang. 

Portia had moved away from Bruce and 
sat down, while he remained standing where 
she had left him. He was annoyed at any 
arrival now, but he did not imagine how 
much deeper the annoyance would soon be. 

Mrs. Lunsford was soon at the door, and 
the voice that now spoke was recognized 
immediately by both. 

‘Does Miss Portia Nunally live here ?”’ 

It was Randolph Branch who asked that 
question. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Bruce’s face grew dark as he heard that 
voice. 

**T can’t quite make up my mind to see 
that fellow to-night,’ he said. ‘‘Were you 
expecting him ?”’ 

He was instantly ashamed for the man- 
ner in which he put the question, but such 
an arrival he felt was rather hard to bear 
just as he was anticipating so much pleas- 
ure with Portia. 

‘*Pardon me,”’ he said directly. ‘*I know 
you have a perfect right to have him as 
your guest or as your aunt’s guest.”’ 








Before he could leave the room Mrs. 
Lunsford, who had heard voices in the li- 
brary, opened the door and ushered the 
stranger in. ‘ 

He shook hands with Portia in his easy, 
self-assured manner, nodded at Bruce, and 
said: ‘*I was coming North, Cousin Portia, 
and I could not deny myself the pleasure 
of calling upon you and my step-mother. 
How is she? I see you have a resident 
physician,” glancing again at Bruce, who 
kept his face impassive. 

After a time, during which Branch kept 
up an animated conversation with Portia, 
Bruce left the room, and went out of doors 
for a stroll in the beautiful night, thinking 
he was happy enough not to feel too deep 
a vexation at this arrival. 

It was not yet ten o’clock, and he went 
off ‘over the fields, resolving that he would 
not return until it was time for him to go 
to his room. Beneath such benign influ- 
ences the man soon remembered nothing 
but the voice and caress of Portia. 

Meanwhile Portia having taken her guest 
to the dining-room and seen him seated at 
a substantial lunch left him with Mrs. 
Lunsford and walked out inthe yard. She 
went somewhat in the rear of the house 
among the half dozen pine trees which grew 
there, and she had hardly reached the deep 
shade before she was joined by Miss Mav- 
erick, who had her shawl and hat on and 
whose face was deadly white, her eyes shin- 
ing strangely. 

‘*What is the matter?’’ asked Portia, 
startled greatly. 

Miss Maverick put an unsteady hand on 
the arm of her hostess, and asked eagerly, 

“Can you take me over to the Archers? 
I cannot stay here any longer.”’ 

‘“*Cannot stay ?’’ repeated Portia vaguely, 
her mind instantly going to Bruce and 
thinking this sudden resolve was owing to 
his arrival. ‘‘If you still insist, in the 
morning I will drive you there.”’ 

‘No, no; not in the morning. I cannot 
endure the thought that I may meet him. 
You will be so kind as to take me to-night, 
will you not? Or, perhaps I shall be able 
to walk. You have been very kind to me. 
I almost thought I was happy. But of 
course that could not last.”’ 

She spoke with feverish haste, but in a 
very low tone. 

Portia seemed to have heard but one 
phrase. 

“*Meet whom ?”’ she asked, taking one of 
Miss Maverick’s trembling hands and hold- 
ing it firmly in her own warm and steady 
clasp. Even if she were jealous she could 
not help the attraction this woman had for 
her. 

‘*Has not Randolph Branch come here ?”’ 

Portia was so surprised at this question 
that she could only say ‘ Yes,”’ without 
trying tospeak more. That wasnotthe name 
she had expected to hear. 

_Miss Maverick was plainly struggling for 
some degree of composure. She said a lit- 
tle more calmly, 

“*T did not dream he was this side of the 
water. I hope I am not rude if I insist 
upon asking you to take me away. I was 
once his wife. You may guess that it might 
be very unpleasant for me to meet him.”’ 

For answer Portia, still keeping tight 
hold of her friend’s hand, led her toward 
the stable. Nondas was gone for the night, 
but Portia found no trouble in putting one 
of the chestnuts into the shafts of the phae- 
ton, and in five minutes the two were riding 
along the thickly wooded road toward the 
Archer farm. 

Miss Maverick seemed to breathe more 
freely as they rode out of sight of Noon 
Hill Place. She turned to her companion, 
looked at her a moment with melancholy 
eyes, then leaned toward her and linger- 
ingly kissed her cheek. 

Neither of them spoke for some time. 
Portia allowed the horse to walk. Now 
that they were away from her home she 
knew that Miss Maverick was in no haste. 

“T did not know but that Mrs. Branch 
might have told you, or that you might 
have heard it in some other way,”’ at last 
said Miss Maverick, speaking with a pain- 
ful effort. 

‘*No,”’ said Portia, and she added gently, 
**Do not say anything about it unless you 
greatly wish todo so. You need not think 
it is necessary for me to know.”’ 

“IT do greatly wish to say something to 
you to-night, for I fear I shall not see you 
again.” 

Portia made a gesture of dissent, but the 
other went on: 

“Tt is hardly likely. Our ways must lie 
far apart. Let me tell you briefly, that 
when I was eighteen I went to Richmond 
as a governess in a family there. I became 
acquainted with Randolph Branch. Per- 
haps you do not know that he has a certain 





power of attraction, and he chose to exert 
it to win me. I was very inexperienced, 
and as he knows love I think he loved me. 


I certainly for a while fancied I loved him. | 


His father opposed the marriage, but young 
Branch was not one to submit to having his 
will crossed. If he had been a faithful and 
kind husband I might possibly have kept 
for him a sort of affection. Soon he was 
notoriously unfaithful. He is essentially a 
dissolute man. I will not multiply words 
in telling the sickening story. I was not 
the kind of woman to live with him and 
share his money when his daily life was an 
insult to me. I ran away from him. When 
he found that I would not come back he 
procured a divorce for desertion, and his 
father did not spare to hint anything about 
the ‘ Yankee teacher who had blighted’ his 
son’s life. From the time I loft him'I 





dropped his name, and have never taken a | 


penny of his money, and I have never seen 
him. It is now almost twelve years ago. 
He seemed to have a strange kind of at- 
tachment for me, and really seemed to suf- 
fer when he knew I would not return to 
him. So Mrs. Branch told me, and I have 
some letters of his full of ardent entreaty. 
I do not think the story is known here, 


her the bitterness that had been with her 
ever since she had witnessed the interview 
between Bruce and her friend. With an 
abandon that was sometimes characteristic 
of her she gave herself up to the happiness 
of the moment. Never had she seemed to 
Bruce so winning, so thoroughly attractive, 
as on this day which he spent alone with 
her. He was almost afraid to think his 
happiness was real, so perfect was it. The 
girl on his arm looked up at him with eyes 
so clear, so sweet, that he felt he could 
never gaze enough into their depths. Her 
voice but emphasized the language of her 
glance. He did not know that she was 
wishing he would speak of Miss Maverick ; 
that the cloud she did not allow to descend 
upon her was hovering above, ready to set- 
tle in blackness when he should depart. 
She could have wished that every thought 
of this man in all his life had been such as 
could only have led him to her. She did 


| not remember her own delinquencies, her 
| Own amusements. 


where since childhood I have dropped out | 


of the knowledge of the people.” 


she known him ? 

Portia finally spoke, turning an indignant 
face toward her companion : 

**You shall soon come back to me. Do 
you think I will allow Randolph Branch to 
remain ?”’ 

**Do not speak like that,’’ cried the other. 
‘* Yes, he must remain as long as he likes 
for anything I have told you. He is Mrs. 
Branch’s step-son. I shall not forgive my- 
self if you allow me, or any knowledge of 
my life, to influence you in regard to your 
guests.”’ 

Portia did not break the silence that fol- 
lowed. She could hardly make up her 
mind to follow the advice to which she had 
just listened. In spite of herself she was 
awaiting the moment when her companion 


When at last he left her, carrying with 
him her caress, still feeling her fragrant 
breath upon his face as she had whispered 
her farewell, she remained for some time 
loitering along the country road with her 
dog. It was not until dinner time that she 


| reached home, some two hours after Bruce 
She ceased speaking. She had not men- | 
tioned Bruce ; at what time in her life had | 


had gone. 

Mrs. Lunsford had been out that after- 
noon. She informed Portia that she had 
been over to see Mrs. Archer, who was 
poorly with her cough, and she had only 


| just come back. 


**Doctor Bruce called there on his way 
to the depot,’’ she said, ‘‘to see Miss Mav- 
erick. She went back there very sudden, 
didn’t she? It seems she and the doctor 
are old friends.” 

“Yes, they are,”’ quietly replied Portia, 
and her eyes grew hard as she spoke. 

CHAPTER IX. 

RANDOLPH BRANCH gazed at his hostess 
with undisguised admiration that evening. 
His dull eyes brightened a good deal, and 


| he told himself two or three times that he 


should mention Bruce. But she did not do | 


80. 
The Archer farmhouse was reached be- 
fore another word had been spoken. 

As Rosamond descended from the car- 
riage Portia noticed anew how pallid, how 
ill she looked. She leaned forward and said 
earnestly : ‘‘ May I know that you will look 
to me as one who loves you? May I have 
you back again ?”’ 

‘¢Time will tell that,’’ was the reply ina 
voice not wholly steady. 

The two held each other’s hands close 
for a moment, and Portia begged that her 
friend would use such care as she could 
that she should not be really ill. Then the 
two parted, and Portia drove slowly home 
alone. 


Her own face was as pale as if she her- | 


self had been ill when she entered the 
kitchen where Mrs. Lunsford was assisting 
the servant girl in making preparations for 
to-morrow’s breakfast. 

The girl’s eyes were bright and there was 
an unpleasant curve about the shut mouth. 

“‘T hope nothing’s the matter, Porshy,”’ 
said Mrs. Lunsford, anxiously looking at 
her. 

**No,’’ was the rather absent reply, and 


then Portia added: ‘‘Miss Maverick was | 


obliged to leave this evening. I am tired, 
and am going directly to my room. Will 
you make my excuses to the gentlemen?” 

Although Portia went to her own cham- 
ber she did not try to sleep for a couple 
of hours. She resolutely kept herself in 
the chair where she had sat down, but she 
moved restlessly, and the glitter in her eyes 
did not subside. 

Finally she rose with the exclamation, 
“T will not think what may come of it. I 
will try what I cando. The brute! The 
self-satisfied rascal !”’ 

Having .spoken thus her face softened. 
Some happier thoughts seemed to come for 
a moment, only to be obscured again, as 
she wondered why Miss Maverick had not 
mentioned Bruce. 

The next morning even Mrs. Branch was 
down to breakfast. The greeting between 
herself and her step-son had all the calm- 
ness of indifference. Nothing was said con- 
cerning Miss Maverick’s absence. 

“To Portia’s surprise Bruce announced 
that he had an engagement which made it 
necessary for him to leave in the afternoon, 
and it was apparent when they all left the 
breakfast-room that he was resolved upon 
monopolizing the company of his hostess 
while he did stay, and she aided him in 
carrying out that determination. 

The two went off into the woods, accom- 
panied by Max. Portia resolutely put from 


| were not the most refined. 


had made the correct move in coming up 
to Massachusetts. 

Portia was gay, but she treated Branch 
with a delicate attention and deference 
which were to him something like a new 
aad delightful kind of wine. Of late years, 
at least, he had been used to women who 
But this ex- 
perience was all the more attractive to him, 


| for he had enough good blood in his veins 


, manner of life. 


to appreciate fineness, even though his 
senses had been somewhat blunted by his 
Rosamond Maverick had 


| spoken the truth when she had said that 
| Branch possessed a certain kind of power. 


The presence of Portia Nunally was a stim- 
ulant to him now of the most pleasant sort. 
His glance, strong, insistent, dwelt upon her 


| face in a way that had its effect upon her 


will in spite of herself. She was half 


| alarmed to find the evening had passed so 


rapidly. She was at once repelled and at- 


| tracted by this man whom she had resoived 


to please. In that resolution she had not 
once thought that she herself might be- 
come involved in any net. 

**You have not forgotten how to ride, 
have you ?”’ he asked as, after a long even- 
ing which had gone so quickly, he went to 


| the door to open it for her. 





‘*No, nor forgotten to love riding,’’ she 
answered. 

**T think I shall stop a while at the hotel 
over in Arnold,” he said, speaking quickly, 
for he had that moment decided to estab- 
lish himself near her, ‘‘and I have bought 
a couple of saddle-horses. One of them I 
wish you totry. Arnold is only four miles 
from here, is it ?”’ 

“That is all.”’ 

‘*Will you ride with me to-morrow? The 
horses will come out from Boston in the 
morning.” 

He was holding the door in his hand, and 
with the other hand he clasped her fingers 
lightly, preventing her from passing out. 
Although she disliked his touch, the domi- 
nating look in his pale eyes made her unable 
to withdraw her hand, and she felt a sort 
‘of reckless defiance, which is one of the 
most dangerous of moods to man or woman. 

‘*T shall be glad to mount a horse again,”’ 
she replied. 

Branch suddenly raised her hand and 
kissed it, opened the door and bowed low 
to her as she passed out. 

She went on up the stairs, her pulses beat- 
ing tumultuously with indignation, her 
hand feeling soiled, stained, and she was 
humiliatingly conscious that she could 
hardly have rebelled while his eyes, with 
that concentrated look in them, were upon 
her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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GRISHKA STEPANOVNA---A RUSSIAN REMINISCENCE. 
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‘*Well, there was luck, too, 
about him. Bad and good luck. 
I will tell you. It’s a sort of a 
love story, too, une histoire 
Vamour, that may amuse a young 
man like you. His name ‘was 
Damian Sidoroff, and he be- 
longed to the village of Karpo- 
rov, a dozen versts from Tula. 
He had lost his father, and his 
mother was weakly and had no 
other children. In most things 
he was no better than other lads, 
but this I can say for him, that 
he never beat his mother and 
never drank vodka. The brandy 
farmer would taunt him saying, 
‘What, Damian Sidoroff, you 
drink braga beer and tea, which 
pay no tax, but you won’t drink 
vodka which is taxed to help the 
ezar, our father, pay his soldiers 
and keep off the infidel Turks. 
You are no good Russian.’ But 
Damian had a strong arm, and 
they took it out in talk, and not 
too much of that. What others 
spent for vodka he keptin pocket. 
Grishka Stepanovna had some- 
thing to do with that. She was 
the prettiest girl in the village, 
and her father the richest mou- 
jick, and Damian Sidoroff knew 
that there was no hope of asking 
for her with empty 
hands. He thought 
Grishka fancied him, 
but she seemed so 
changeable, now hot 
now cold, that it wor- 
ried his life out. 

“One day a wool 
merchant came to the 
village and was so well 
pleased with the help 
Damian gave him that 
he said, ‘Get your 
permit, and come with 
me to the year-market, 
and you will make a 
round dozen of paper 
roubles.’ That was his 
luck, and quick enough 
he took it. At the 
year-market he learned 
to read and keep ac- 
counts while others 
talked or drank bran- 
dy, so that when it was 
over the wool dealer 
said, ‘Get your permit 
extended and _ travel 
with me buying wool.’ 

‘‘Damian went home 
thinking of his mother 
and Grishka, for there 
were no mails in those 
days, and if there had 
been no one in the vil- 
lage could write. So 
it happened that he 
found his mother had 
died and the little fur- 
niture been sold to pay 
debts. All he cared for 
now in the village was 
Grishka, and he deter- 
mined that then or 
never he would gain 
her. Without taking 
off his knapsack he 
wenttoher father. The 
old man was sitting in 
his house drinking and 
playing dice with his 
nephew. The door was 
wide open, and in 
marched Damian. 

“*Boris Stepano- 
vitch,’ he said, ‘my 
mother is dead and I 
cannot send her to ask 
for your daughter, so I 
come myself. I love 
her; I have forty-four 
roubles and a. good 
place with the wool 
merchant. Will you 
promise her to me ?’ 

“Old Boris turned 
his eyes slowly to the 
young man and said : 

“*Have you got 
them with you ?’ 

***Got what ?’ 

“The forty-four 
roubles.’ 

see Yes.’ 

«Then I'll throw 

dice with you. If you 


the definition of a straight 

line—it is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. Di- 
rect as an arrow-flight, it conde- 
scends to no twists or curves to 
oblige neighboring towns, and 
the interminable levels force it 
to. no obedience to natural ob- 
stacles. 

While this simple system of 
engineering is grateful to the 
hurried traveler, it gives him the 
impression that the land is more 
barren and unpopulated than is 
in fact the case, and renders a 
journey less interesting. So I 
reflected one day as the smoke 
of the great foundries and mills 
of Tula—a city of 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, one hundred and twenty 
miles south of Moscow—disap- 
peared, and I at once passed into 
long stretches of birch and pine 
woods severed here and there by 
patches of rye and barley or by 
treeless plains covered with the 
scanty herbage of the late sum- 
mer. 

My only companion in the 
coupé was an elderly merchant 
—as I knew by his costume— 
who on entering had saluted me 
in Russian. As my vocabulary 
of that tongue was 
limited to about five 
words, I had bowed 
silently and not ven- 
tured on further ad- 
vances. A French 
newspaper which I be- 
gan to read opened the 
way for conversation. 

‘Monsieur’ is 
French?’’ queried my 
neighbor, in that 
tongue, which he spoke 
in a fluent but ungram- 
matical manner. 

“No,” I replied, 

“* American—from the 
United States.” 

Ah,’ heexclaimed, 
his face lighting up, 
‘tan American! Fora 
long time I have seen 
no American. I have 
read of your country, 
of your Washington, 
who drove out the 
English nobles and + 
gave their land to the 
people. We Russians 
like you Americans. 
Like you we have no 
slaves and no nobles; 
I mean no real nobles ; 
anybody in Russia may 
become a noble, just 
as with you. There 
was the great Prince 
Menschikoff, whostood 
next the Czar himself. 
What was he at first ? 
A baker’s boy who sold 
pies. Ha! ha! And 
when he became a Se- 
rene Highness, he 
kicked and beat the 
oldnobles who bragged 
they came of the blood 
of Rurik. Yes, in Rus- 
sia all are equal before 
the~czar. He thinks 
no better of the proud- 
est prince than of the 
blackest moujick” 
(peasant). 

“But,” I objected, 
“there doesn’t seem 
much chance for the 
poor moujick to get 
ahead. Not once ina 
million instances do 
we hear of any such 
luck as that of Prince 
Menschikoff.”’ 

“True,’’ said the 
merchant, ‘‘ luck such 
as his don’t happen 
twice. But I know 
plenty of moujicks 
who have done right 
well. Shall I tell you 
of one whom I knew 
long ago, an old play- 
mate of mine?”’ 

‘“‘Nothing,’’ said I, 
‘‘would please me 
more.” 
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win, keep the roubles and take Grishka. If you 
lose, get out and bother me no more.’ 

“Damian never gambled, but in this game 
he would have staked his soul to the devil. 

“They cast the dice and this time Damian’s 
luck was against him, for he lost. The old 
man siezed the roubles and his nephew burst 
into a loud laugh. Damian could not say a 
word, but turned from the door, death in his 
heart. But how luckturns! He had got to the 
end of the village when who should he see 
coming from the well but Grishka herself, car- 
rying a jar of water on her shoulder, prettier 
and saucier than ever. 

*** Holy Mother Anna!’ she cried out, ‘whence 
came you, Damian Sidoroff? I was not looking 
for such a fine traveled gentleman.’ 

‘*¢*Grishka Stepanovna,’ said Damian, ‘I am 
just back from the year-market. I find my 
mother dead, and I have just lost forty-four 
roubles to your father. If I had won, he would 
have given you to me fora wife. Now Iam 
going away forever. Rest in God.’ 

**You ought to have seen how she changed. 

““*¢ What,’ she cried,’ putting down her jar 
and beginning to cry, ‘did my rascally father 
play me for forty-four roubles? The old 
greedy miser, I’ll slap his face. And if I want 
you, Damian Sidoroff, ’ll have you. You 
come back next spring and bring another forty- 
four roubles, and I'll wait for you, and we 
shall marry, no matter what father says.’ 

*“*You may believe Damian felt as if he had 
drained a bottle of champagne, and you may 
guess how he consoled the offended beauty of 
the village. It was not hard work, under those 
circumstances. That night, after a hundred 
vows, he left to return to the wool merchant. 
The thought that he had the forty-four rou- 
bles to earn made him work all the harder and 
save all the closer. He learned all about wool 
and picked up some French and German. More 
than once he saved his patron from being 
cheated, and when it came to dealing with 
the tchinovnicks (government officials), they 
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squeezed him less than they did his master. 

**One day in February when they had brought 
to Tula a sled of wool, whom should he meet 
in a tea-house but the nephew of Boris Stepanovitch, the 
one who was present at the famous game. 

“Ah, Damian Sidoroff,’ said this one, after they had 
taken tea, ‘would to God Uncle Boris had given you 
Grishka. Though I never thought much of you, she has 
brought us worse luck than if she had married you. 
boyar has died and his nephew came to look after the 
land. The very first day that he saw Grishka he sent for 
her to be his housekeeper. Uncle Boris talked a good 
deal of the big wages she would get, but she swore she 
wouldn’t go for a hundred roubles a day, aithough the 
new boyar is a mighty handsome young officer, and I don’t 
believe another girl in the village would have made a fuss 
about it. 





! 


GRISHKA AT THE WELL. 


***What does the boyar do? First, he gets the assessor 
to find that Uncle Boris owes a hundred and fifty roubles 
of back taxes ; then the judge of the district says he wants 


| him for an Inquiry, and will have to shut him up unless a 
| hundred roubles -are found; then the police magistrate 


Our | 


takes him up on suspicion of harboring a horse thief. I 
know what it all means, and as Grishka is as obstinate asa 
mule, I take my wife and child and go up to his excellency 
and beg leave to come to Tula to work at my trade of felt- 
ing till summer, for by that time Grishka will have to come 
around and all will be right again. The obstinate huzzy ! 
His Excellency is a noble gentleman. When we had kissed 
his hand he spoke very kindly and said, ‘‘ Go, my children, 
you shall have permits. The old Boris! What bad for- 














THE ATTACK OF THE WOLVES. 
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tune is his! And Grishka, the poor girl, will now 
be left all alone. Tell her to come and see me 
and I'll try and help her father out of this ugly 
scrape.’’ Would you believe it? When I told 
Grishka this she slapped me in the face. I 
ought to have taken my stick to her and given 
her a good beating. That’s the only way to. 
manage women.’ ° 

‘*Damian heard all this, sitting on pins and 
needles. He kept his counsel, however, and 
when the whole story was through he hastened 
to the wool merchant and asked to be let off 
for two weeks that he might go home. The 
merchant did not like it at all, but as Damian 
had been faithful and asked but little, he got 
leave and started that night. He was a stout 
young fellow then and did not mind the cut- 
ting wind and the snow. Moreover something 
burned within him like a fire that seemed to 
defy any cold or wind. 

‘* By the evening of the second day he reached 
Karporov and went straight to the house of 
Boris Stepanovitch. It was closed and dark. 
He kicked the door open. The room was cold 
and empty. He rushed to the brandy farmer’s, 
where he found, as he knew he would, half a 
dozen villagers lying on the stove, half drunk. 

“Tf he had asked them at once what he was 
crazy to know, he would have only got laughter 
and evasion; so he first ordered three measures 
of vodka to celebrate his return, but tasted 
none himself. Then he asked the news. This 
one had died, that one had been flogged, and 
at last the bad luck of old Boris was told, and 
how he was now in prison at Jodeno, six versts 
away. 

*** Ves,’ drawled one, ‘and I did hear that 
the old fellow is about going under, and was 
allowed to send for his daughter. Our noble 
young boyar offered to lend her a horse and 
see her through the forest, as the wolves are 
plenty enough this year, Damian.’ 

“**Ha! ha! laughed another, ‘my wife says 
that Grishka got as far as the boyar’s residence 
and no further.’ 

‘Damian had heard enough. He hurried 
trom the room and to the boyar’s house, which 
stood at one end of the village, between it and 
the forest. It was already dark when he entered and 
asked to see his Excellency. He was admitted to a room 
where a handsome young man was seated at a table. Da- 
mian knelt and kissed his hand as our Russian custom is, 
and said: 

“‘¢Your Excellency, I am the serf Damian Sidoroff, 
working with a permit with the wool merchant Ivan Pe- 
trovitch. Iam affianced to Grishka Stepanovna, and have 
come to ask leave of marriage.’ 

“The young officer looked at him a minute and said : 

‘“¢*You’re the beggar, then, that’s in her head. I'll teach 
you manners. How do you like this ?? With that he 
picked up his riding whip and struck Damian across the 
face such a blow that it started the blood, and with a kick 
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sent him sprawling on the floor. ‘Take 
that, and go back to the wooi merchant at 
once ; and if you show your face again in 
Karporov you’ll be knouted within an inch 
of your life.’ 


“‘Damian had with him one of those | 


short axes which our peasants use. It is 
an ugly weapon in a strong man’s hand, 
and the ter ptation to use it was fearfully 
great. But he resisted, and hastened from 
the room. The saints rewarded him. In 
the dark passage way a person stopped him 
and whispered : 

***T have heard all; save me, Damian 
Sidoroff, and take me with you. I am your 
Grishka, and as pure as I ever was. But 
save me. Take me with you.’ 

‘“*Damian knew how hopeless it was. 
Where could they go? At night the wolves, 
at daylight capture, then the knout; this 
was what he saw before him. There was 
no kind of chance of really escaping. For 
all that he did not hesitate an instant. 
‘Come,’ he said, and they ran together out 
into the darkness. 

“There was no danger of immediate pur- 
suit, as the servants would all pretend 
ignorance for fear of getting into some 
scrape. They hastened to the forest and 
on the road determined that they would 
seek refuge in a deserted hut known to 
Damian, and the next day go on to Tula. 
The hut was a solid one of logs.and offered 
them some protection, but the air was bit 
terly cold and neither dared sleep for fear 
of freezing. It was not a fine chance for 
love making, though they were alone in the 
woods. They had enough other things to 
think about. They had not been in the 
hut an hour before a chorus of howls told 
them that a pack of wolves had scented 


their track. This did not add much to | 
their fears, as the heavy logs and Damian’s | 


axe would keep the beasts at bay. 

“At early dawn another sound fright- 
ened them more than the wolves, and that 
was the baying of hounds. They had been 
missed and followed. Nothing seemed be- 
fore them but capture and the knout! But 
how the saints order these things ! 

‘*As the boyar rode in sight the wolves 


with ravenous ferocity sprang, a half dozen 
at a time, at his horse. 

‘*The boyar was a brave officer and was 
ready for them. Snatching his pistols he 
fired rapidly, killing several of the furious 
beasts ; but one caught his horse by the 
throat and dragged it down. The boyar 
sprang to one side and fired his last shots, 
doing good work but not enough, for before 
he could escape to a tree a wolf seized him 
from behind and in an instant was crunch- 
ing his neck. 








LETTERS, INCLUDING LETTERS OF 
INTRODUCTION. 


I HAVE received so many inquiries on the 
subject of letter-writing that I am tempted 
to speak of it more fully than I could doin 
a foot-note. There are few more absolute 
indications of good or ill breeding than are 
conveyed in the style of a letter. I mean 
by style, not alone the literary composition, 
but the stationery chosen and the manner 
of folding, sealing and directing. To be- 
gin with, the paper on which a letter is 
written should be thick and white, and the 
paper and envelopes should correspond. 
Fashion permits to sweet sixteen her ju- 
venile caprices in tinted and perfumed 
paper with all sorts of odd devices, from 
Kate Greenaway’s quaint little girls to 
wise-looking cats or poodle-dogs smiling 
in an upper corner. But the mature man 
or woman had better dispense with these 
freaks of fancy and write letters with good 
black ink on substantial white, thick 
cream-laid or antique parchment note- 
paper. 

If you have a permanent address it is 
well to have it printed in the upper, right- 
hand corner of your sheet; while a mono- 
gram or the first letter of your last name 
may appear on the envelope. Crests or 
coats-of-arms should never be used with- 
out the clearest right to them. Perfectly 
plain paper, without monogram or orna- 


| ment of any kind, is really the best style 


for a man and quite good enough for any 
occasion. For a letter of any length it is 
better to give the writer’s address at the 
beginning than at the end. Unless in the 
case of members of the same family, or 
friends so intimate that letters are of almost 


| daily occurrence, the address should inva- 
left the hut and attacking him and his dogs | 


riably be written out distinctly in every 
letter. People with a large correspond- 


| ence cannot be expected to remember a 


‘Damian had seen all this from the hut | 


and did not waste a moment. With a loud 
shout he sprang forward and with his axe 
split the head of the wolf. Grishka, who had 
followed him laid another one flat with a bil- 


let of wood. The wolves frightened at these | 
reinforcements ran snarling away, and in a | 


few minutes half a dozen peasants who had 
followed the boyar reached the scene. 
‘“‘The wounded man was carried home, 
and the surgeon said he would die. But he 
lived, and when he found who it was that 
had saved his life, he gave Damian and 
Grishka their freedom and a hundred rou- 
bles each, with which to set up business. 


He was a hard man, the boyar, in some | 
ways, but back of all was a kind heart, and | 


as for bad traits, who hasthem not? As we 
Russians say, ‘Who is without sin before 
God? 

“That is the story of Damian’s luck ; 
and if you want to hear more of it, how he 


Who is blameless before the czar?’ | 


started in the wool business for himself and | 


made a comfortable fortune and had two 
fine lads, one of whom is already a cap- 
tain, and gives orders to princes, come to 
No. 8 Tcherujov St. when next you are in 
Tula, and you will find me there, and you 
shall eat a plate of sterlet soup prepared by 
the hands of Grishka Stepanovaa herself.”’ 
NEIL GARRISON. 


AN extremely fine ‘‘ Luther Collection” 
has lately been bought by the city of Ber- 
lin, which contains nearly 5000 articles, 
being especially rich in drawings, wood- 


cuts and engravings. Both Albrecht Durer. - 


and Lucas-Kranach are represented in the 
list of artists, and there are various divis- 
ions into periods ; the first giving portraits 
of Luther at different stages in his life ; the 
second includes portraits of his parents, 
wife and children; a third, his disciples 
and friends, Melancthon, Justus Jonas and 
others ; the fourth includes portraits of his 
princely patrons, and enemies are also fully 
represented. The collection is a true pic- 
torial history of the German Reformation 
and its leading actors, and has no counter- 
part extant. 


once or twice. 


friend’s address because they have seen it 
Those who are in the good 
habit of destroying ordinary letters as 
soon as they are answered have often been 
prevented from replying to a letter by the 
omission to repeat in it the address which 
had been given in some previous one. 





also addressed as Right Honorable, and | 
Baronets or Knights as Sir, and their wives | 


as Lady. 
In this country the President may be ad- 


dressed as His Excellency, the President | 


of the United States, or simply as the Pre- 
sident ; the various members of the Cabi- 
net as The Honorable Secretary of State, 
or of whatever department it may be. The 
Vice President is also Honorable, and so 
are the Senators, both of the United States 
and of the separate States; and the title is 
often given to members of the House of 
Representatives also, but that is not by 
right, but of: courtesy. 

Married ladies should always be ad- 
dressed by the name of their husband, pre- 
ceded by Mrs., unless in instances of well- 
known names, such as Mrs. Dinah Muloch 
Craik, Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
or Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, where 
the lady has chosen to retain her own 





you are none of these you can be prompt, 
brief and courteous, and then you will have 


written the letter of a lady or a gentleman, 





if not of a Madame de Sévigné or a Horace 
Walpole. 

Letters of congratulation and of con- 
dolence, above all, should be writtcn 
promptly, since tardily bestowed sympathy 
loses all its value. 

Letters of introduction should be brief 
and not too flattering to their subject, since 
it is not altogether pleasant to send off a 
letter which describes us as the ‘‘ wisest, 
virtuousest, best’’ of the human race ; and 
these letters are always left unsealed that 
the bearer may read them. On the en- 
velope you write, “‘Introducing Mr. So- 


; and-So ;”’ and, indeed, the mere visiting 


maiden name, adding to it the family name | 


of her husband. A widow is no longer 
properly called by her husband’s name, 
though some names, like that of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson or of Ole Bull, are so 
well known and so dearly loved that a 
widow could hardly forego their use. 

In signing a letter a lady always uses 
her own christened name. If she wishes to 
be differently addressed she will sign her- 
self, for instance, 

Yours Faithfully, 
Helen Griswold, 
and then write her address at a little dis- 
tance below— 
(Mrs. Joseph Griswold.) 


that she is Miss—not Mrs.—will write Miss 
in a parenthesis at a little distance before 
her signature, thus : 
(Miss) Esther Carlisle. 
Provided with thick, white, unruled 
paper and good black ink, and well aware 


| of all the niceties of folding, sealing and 
addressing an epistle, there is yet a world- | 


“‘T am in the same place still’’ is not | 
much help to a correspondent who has for- | 


gotten whether that place is No. 5 or | 


No. 75— Madison Avenue or Madison 
Square. 

Having provided yourself with proper 
papery, and written your address in the up- 
per right-hand corner, followed by the 
date, you commence your epistle in a man- 
ner whose warmth is determined by the 
nature of the letter and whether it is 
friendly or on business, and, if friendly, by 
the degree of intimacy that exists between 
yourself and your correspondent. In a 
business letter you will either commence 
with the business title, as 

Messrs. John Brown & Co., 
Dear Sirs— 
or 
Jonathan Grey, Esq., 
Dear Sir— 

or you may begin with Dear Sir or Dear 
Madame and write the business title at the 
end of the letter in the left-hand corner. 
In writing to your publisher or your phy- 
sician, or any one with whom your business 
relations are pleasant and frequent, Dear 
Sir will give place to Dear Mr. Gray, or 
Dear Dr. Wiseman. In writing to an ac- 
quaintance the gradation between mere 
distant formality and friendly intimacy 
would be, Dear Madam, My dear Madame, 
Dear Mrs. Wright, My dear Mrs. Wright, 
Dear Friend; and the signatures would 
vary also, as, for instance, Yours Truly, 
Yours Faithfully, Yours Cordially, Yours 
Always, Yours with sincere regard. 

The outside of a letter may in this coun- 
try be addressed to Mr. John Jones or to 
John Jones, Esq.,.as you please; but in 
England the use of Mr. would give offense, 
or would only be pardoned on the ground 
of its being an Americanism. You write 
to your grocer, your bootmaker, your ca- 
terer as Mr.; but to any acquaintance, or 
any one who is not a tradesman, you use 
Esq., unless your correspondent be the 
possessor of some still more imposing title. 
You write To His Grace the Duke of West- 
minster, or To Her Grace the Duchess, 
To the Most Noble the Marquis, or Mar- 
chioness, To the Right Honorable the Earl, 
or Countess. A Viscount and a Baron are 





wide difference between a good letter and 
a bad one. Neither blot nor erasure should 
be tolerated, except in the very most inti- 


nal-like letters to the members of one’s 
own family, and a misspelt word is an 
unpardonable sin. There is no excuse, in 
these days of general education and uni- 
versal dictionaries, for not knowing how to 
spell. : 

Handwriting should be as regular and 
legible as possible, but entirely free from 
flourishes, and the farthest possible remove 
from the style of a book-keeper or a writing- 
master. But good and clear penmanship 
comes by much practice. There is no royal 


card of a friend, on which is written, ‘‘ Intro- 
ducing Mr. John Jones,” is often used now 
instead of a formal letter of introduction. 
A lady who is the bearer of a letter will 
send it with her own card and await a re- 
sponse, which should be speedy. A gentle- 
man introduced to a lady may call in per- 
son with his letter, and, having sent it in, 
wait to know whether it will be convenient 


| to receive him that day or when he shall 


call again. 

Letters of introduction should be given 
with great caution, since if the writer be 
one who has a just claim to give such a 


| letter it cannot possibly be ignored, and 


must be regarded as a draft payable at 
sight. All letters, indeed, of whatever 
nature, save to the people who are so 


| closely allied to us that we can think aloud 
| to them, should be written with a certain 
An unmarried lady who wishes to indicate | 


amount of consideration. It is one thing 
to make a careless speech and quite an- 
other to put the same thought into the cool 
permanence of pen and ink. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

A LaDy asks what a man should do who, hav- 
ing newly taken up his residence in a place and 
made business acquaintances there, receives so- 
cial invitations in which his wife is not included, 
because the people who invite him do not know 
whether he is married or single. Shall he re- 


> | fuse or accept? 
mate correspondence, such as hasty, jour- | 


If he feels sufficiently acquainted with those 
who have invited him he may write a note ask- 
ing permission to bring his wife, or he may re- 
fuse the invitation on the ground that he does 


| not wish to leave her toa lonely evening, a form 
| of reply which would lead to an invitation to 


her if her acquaintance was desired. Of course 


| no husband who lived on good terms with his 


road to it; nor yet is there any royal road | 
| the visits of ceremony be paid ?°* 


to the composition of a clever letter. 


One of the letters of inquiry which are | 
before me asks : ‘‘ How shall I writeanen- | 
tertaining letter ?”’ You might as wellask, | 


‘*how shall I be an entertaining talker ?”’ 
The good talker, or the good letter-writer, 
is, like the poet, born, not made. A cen- 
tury of study would not give one Sydney 
Smith’s wit or Charles Lamb’s tender 
humor ; but there are a few rules for com- 
position which may be given and followed : 
Never try to write a long letter—never al- 


low yourself, indeed, to write one unless | 


you have so much to say that you cannot 
help it. A long-winded letter is only less 
unendurable than a prosy, long-winded 
talker, because you can skip the letter, and 
the talker won’t let you skip him. Say 
what you have to say as briefly as is con- 
sistent with saying it clearly, and avoid 


wife would accept an invitation to a company 
where ladies were to be present in which she 
was not included. 

‘*If a married lady gives a party to introduce a 
débutante who is not a member of her family, inclos- 
ing the card of the young lady with her invitations, 
what form should the replies take and to whom should 


The replies should be addressed to the lady 
who gives the party, expressing pleasure, at 
meeting the young lady or regret at not being 
able todo so. The visit of ceremony should be 
made to the hostess, but one should also be 
paid to the young lady if her future acquaint- 
ance is desired. 

*‘*When a gentleman visits a lady in her box, be- 
tween the acts of a play or an opera, should not the 
lady’s escort give up his seat to the visitor and afford 
him an opportunity for conversation ?’* 

It would certainly be an almost necessary act 
of courtesy, and the escort, if he be brother or 
husband, is usually very willing to take a little 
vacation ; but if instead it be some man whose 
opportunities to see the lady are fewer, and 


| therefore more valuable, a visitor would hesi- 


alike long words and long sentences. | 


“Short words for ballads,” said a critic, 
‘‘and long words for sonnets.’’ There is 
real force in this suggestion. 

**Of some inexorable supremacy, ** 

**Conjectured in the lamentable night, ** 

‘* Wild pageant of the ac lated past. *? 


These are glorious lines in the organ music 
of Rossetti’s sonnets, but how out of place 
they would be in a ballad like ‘Three 
Fishers went Sailing out into the West.” 
And so of prose. In a grand oration, oro- 





tate to intrude for any length of time. In this, 
asin most matters of etiquette, a sincere con- 
sideration for the convenience and pleasure of 
others will be sure to suggest the right course. 
*‘*When two people are known to be engaged, is it 
proper to invite one of them to a wedding and not the 


| other, the one invited being an intimate friend of the 
| bride or groom? If not proper, should the one thus 


invited return the invitation ?** 

It would be difficult to imagine circumstances 
that would justify the omission of one of a be- 
trothed pair from such an invitation; but the 


| invitation in such a case should be civilly re- 


tund, full-sounding, stately words are at | 


home. They belong there, and the speech 


would lack its rightful dignity without | o¢ present usage. 


them ; but they are as unsuited to a letter | 


as the tragic tones of Mrs. Siddons to or- 
dinary conversation. It is better to “‘say”’ 
than to “observe,” to “talk” than to 
**converse,’’ to “‘state’’ than to ‘‘ formu- 
late ’’—in fine, short words and short sen- 
tences belong to letter-writing, which is 
nothing if not easy and crisp. First have 
something to say. If there is any occasion 
for a letter at all, that occasion is its sub- 
ject. Say what you have to say, and be 
contented to stop when it is said. If you 


have the good fortune to be witty, or bril- | 


liant, or original in your way of looking at 
things, your letter will be clever; but if 


fused, not returned. 

** Will you kindly give the meaning of the turning 
down of the corners, or the folding of cards, in ‘Our 
Society’ ?** 

In Nos. 6 and 7+ ‘*OuRr ConTINENT”’ the 
code of cards wastre: d from the point of view 
It ow more customary to 
turn down the end of a card, to show that one 
has called in person, than the upper left-hand 
corner, but both mean the same. Two or three 
years ago there was an attempt made to intro- 
duce a language of cards in which to turn the 
upper left-hand corner meant congratulations, 
the lower left-hand corner meant condolence, 
the upper right-hand corner meant that the card 
was delivered in person, and the lower right- 
hand corner ‘ to take leave.’’ But, at present, 
the simple turning down of the right end of the 
card usually answers for any and all of these. 
On acard of adieux, one writes “‘ P. P. C.’’; also 
it is allowable to write ‘‘ Congratulations,” if 
you fail to find the person to be congratulated 
at home. 
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Various Parisian papers unite in affirm- 
ing that an athlete known as the ‘‘man 
steam-engine”’ ran thirteen and a half 
miles in an hour on April 2. An English 


professional has scored cleven and a half | 


miles in the same time, but beyond this, 
experts declare it to be a physiological im- 
possibility to go, no amount of training 
enabling even the most active runner to, as 


a rule, exceed ten miles, while the cleven | 


and a half mentioned above was something 
phenomenal in sporting annals. 


ROAD-MAKING and repairing at Rosario 
and Santa Fé, on the Parana, and indeed 
at many points in Brazil, is accomplished 
by utilizing the skulls of cattle and horses. 
In the Pampas they serve indiscriminately 
as chair, stool or pillow, while here and 
there may be seen a house of the same 
material, the interstices being filled with 
mortar, and ornamented with various de- 
signs worked in with the horns. In one 
case horns alone were used, but this was 
regarded as unpardonable extravagance. 


A VERY idyllic scheme of art instruction 

- is under discussion in England, though thus 
far the public have few details. Mr. Herk- 
omer, A.R.A., has been selected as the 
head, the locality being Bushey in Hert- 
fordshire, where he already has a house 
and studios. Three studios are planned, 
one of them constructed specially for study 
of diffused light on the model. Sixty stu- 
dents only are to be allowed, all to be se- 
lected by the master, a small fee to be paid, 
and work to continue for nine months. The 
holiday months may also be used by those 
who have reached the point of composing 
pictures. Development of the originality of 
the student is the basis of all the instruc- 
tion. The students are to live in neigh- 





Polka dots arca fashionable eruption, and ap- | 
pear on fabrics of all sorts for dresses, neck 
wear, handkerchiefs, parasols, etc. 

Some of the new satins are such marvels of | 
delicate flower printing as almost to merit 
framing. 

Very large collars of lace are in vogue, both 
for ladies and children, the shapes being pointed, 
round or square, according to fancy. 

The latest English traveling wrap for ladics | 
is a long redingote of thin cloth, with small | 
shoulder cape and many pockets with flaps. 

Black silk stockings, hand embroidered, with | 
small flowers in colored silk, are stylish for wear 
with any handsome toilet, whether it be black, 
white or any other color. 

The latest extravagance is a polonaise made 
of a fine Dekka striped shawl, and word comcs 
from Paris of one made of a real Cashmere val- 
ley shawl for a rich American. 

Beaded jet capotes are worn both in colors 


| and for mourhing ; in the former case bright- 


colored flowers or ostrich tips are usually added 
to the trimmings 

Satin and watered silk, with marvelous trim- 
mings of pearl-beaded embroideries and with 
point or duchesse lace, are the correct thing for 
elegant bridal dresses. 

A stylish small mantle is formed of alternate 
rows of jet fringe and Spanish lace on a founda- 
tion of satin surah. The square ends in front 
are ornamented in the same way, and a full | 
ruche of lace trims the neck. 

Women with high, broad shoulders, espe- | 
cially short women, should avoid too high a | 
ruche or too broad a collar. The styles most | 
becoming to such are Vandyke collars of open | 
lace or pointed fichus, so arranged as to leave a 
bit of the throat visible under the chin. 

“ Statuette de Saxe’’ is the new French style 
for visiting and walking dresses. It is copied 
from Dresden china shepherdesses, and thus de- 
scribed in The Queen: ‘‘ The material is moss- 
green satin, studded with large bouquets of flow- 
ers of the most exquisite shades, draped in 


| three places—in front and at the sides—and very 


boring villages, and the social organization | 


of the art colony is to be that of ‘‘a little 
republic,”’ in which ‘“‘honesty of purpose, 
humility, industry, and the conduct of 
ladies and gentlemen”’ are to be practiced. 
The scheme originates with and will be 
carried out by a single person, and work 
begins in October, 1883. 


TuE exhibition of ‘Smoke Abatement” 
appliances, recently held in London, while 
visited with almost enthusiastic interest by 
many who have begun to realize the effect 
not only upon all art productions, but the 
manufacture of delicate textile fabrics as 


well, of the smoke and fog of London and | 


the great towns, has not resulted in as 
practical plans as it was hoped would be 
presented. The chicf effect has been to 
direct public attention to the extreme im- 
portance of getting rid of smoke, not only 
as ameans of increasing health but comfort 
also. This first practical effort to that end 
is hailed as the beginning of an era in 
which possibly anew ‘‘ Building Act’? may 
insist that all arrangements for heating or 
cooking shall be such as to prevent the 
generation of smoke. If this could be 
brought about, architects, engineers and 
builders would all unite in studying out 
methods, but as pure water is just now 
considered the only important question, the 
equally vital one of pure air must wait till 
the public admit that it is vital. 








NOTES ON DRESS. 


CoMBINATION costumes continue the rule: 

** Quaker ’kerchiefs’’ made of pansy mull are 
a novelty in neck wear. 

Parasols are ornamented with embroidery 
matching that on the dress. 


Shoulder capes, matching suits, are very styl- 


ish. 





The old-fashioned Swiss tamboured muslins | 


are again to the fore for dresses. 
Petticoats of écru pongee will again be worn 
for summer with all but white dresses. 


Summer. | 
Appress, | 
Joun Wanamaker, 
Ladies’, Gen- THIRTEENTH STREET 
es ena Childs . 
Wear and Housekeeping PHILADELPHIA. 
Appointments. 
. (Mention this paper. ) 
H A BACH’s= | 
MONETTE 
F fc he ence “hte t oe ONLY 


The newest thing in lace pins is an enameled 


tambourine. 


Breakfast caps are charming combinations of 


lace and ribbon. 

Irish crochet lace is both stylish and durable 
for trimming underclothing. 

Sashes are worn by ladies of all ages, from 
the wee toddler to the grandmother. 

Very handsome new fans are of feathers in 
oval shape. 

Medici lace, much resembling fine torchon, 
will be much used for trimming children’s suits, 
collars and aprons this year. 


voluminous at the back. The short skirt falls 
on three scantily-gathered frills of moss-green 
velvet; the bodice, with short basque, has a 
well accentuated point both at the back and 
front, and is bordered with a wide moiré ribbon 
tied at the back. It fastens in front, is out- 
lined with embroidery on moss-green satin, and 
has a small guimpe of white satin and bise gui- 
pure; the sleeves reach below the elbow, but 
above them are worn immensely long buttonless 
gloves, that lie in wrinkles on the arm.”’ 








SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Our customers living at 
a distance are well served 
by our postal system. We 
send samples and prices 
on inquiry, and forward 
goods ordered by mail or 
express. This large de- 
partment is organized as 
well as most banks and the 
system insures prompt- 
ness and fidclity in every 
respect. 

t2~Send for our new 


Catalogue for Spring and 
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Cure of Bronchial Gatneeh. 


NEw York, January 9, 1882. 1 
Law Office, No. 12 Wall Street. 


Wilsonia Magnetic Clothing Co. : 


GENTLEMEN :—I have worn your Magnetic Garments | 
now for about three months, for bronchial catarrh in 


| its worst form, for which I had been suffering for a 


Pretty and new bangle bracelets are in the | 


shape of vines with leaves of green enamel and 
scarlet berries made of mock gems. 
New fans arc very large. They are now shown 


in sateens to match the new costumes in this | 


fabric. 


Pointed bodices with paniers joined to the | 


bodice by a pointed puffed band are all the rage 
for evening dresses. 


long time, and for which I had been given up by physi- 
cians. In fact, I had no idea of recovering when I was 
induced to try your Garments. I have been so much 
benefited that I now enjoy as good health as I have in 
twenty years past. 


Respectfully yours, 
J. B. Kirknurr. 


| PACK of Handsome Written Cards, 30c. Circultr 


free. PROF. MADARASZ, Box 2126, N. Y.City 


EXCELSIOR 


>) 251040 INCH: 
CircuLaR 


PRICE LIST. 








Elegant! Elevating! Entertaining! 


JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT’S 
New Book, “PRACTICAL LIFE.” 
A handsome volume, over 600 pp. ee Indi- 


Vv anal Te Priquette, 1 Business, Love, inge, ete. 

r, D.D., t Tame quite | 
4 with’ its admirable views "ane wiholesomesug- 
oe ons. P.. ought to be in every hous 


tral Bantist, St. Louis, Mo. » Says: 

a anne ape ood and beautiful book. 

ry nterior, Chicago, says : 
solidest and best Fro rom her pen. 

The Pittsburg ( Christian Advocate says : ‘‘ /ts 
jy need to be taught and enforced in every house- 
ROW 

Clear type,, artistic binding, 
colored plates. ces low. beral, Sales rapid, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for particu- 


lars to me G. MoCURDY & C9., Philadelphia, Pa. 


**Itis 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No, 816 Chestnut St. 


Puivavecpuia. 


——. of every char- 
a ‘odie 2vingrs, Pho- 
Tig acelas 8 


sitely 
graphs, Taste ful pone 
elegant Picture: -frame ] 
All the ROGERS’ 





GROUPS, ine ains 
two lovely children, 
life-size, for lawns. 
Cireulers on applica- 
tien, French-plate 
Mirrors. 

—AND— 


BONNETS. 


Art in Design! 
Blegance in Finish! 


FRIEDBERGER & STROUSE, 


111, 113 and 115 N, 8th and 733 Arch Street. 





A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves, 
Aids wontertey in the —r7 and bodily 
infants 2nd children. ithier and more 
t>llactual childhood. Restores vitality to all persons ¢ 
flicted with weakness, nervousness or sleeplessness. 
Promotes good digestion. By druggists, or mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., New York. 


EATS the WORLD 


Send for Price List 





| THE HORIZONTAL _ 


og Cream Freezer 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY Manr'r. 
No. 308 Market St., Phiadsiphia, Pa. 


CHARLES H. HOWELL & 00., 


PAINT WORKS, SECOND AND RACE 8Ts., 


p . 
VARNISH WORKS, KENSINGTON, br HILAD'A 


GASTRIN DS. 


re palatable an‘ effective ———~ for Dyspepsia oan 
ea-sickness.. Sold by all druggist 


Depot, 59 MuRRAY S8T., — York Cry. 


A VISITING ‘PLATE engr: ved and 50 Cards | 


printed. Only $1.10, including mailing. 


Wm. H. Hoskins, Stationer ano Encraver. 
= ARCH STRCET, PHILADELPHIA. 


designs,name on,in case 10¢, Ac!:nowledged best sold, 


5 HANDSOME CHROMO CARDS, New & Artistic 
Album of Samples 25c. F,W.Austin, Fair Haven Coun, 








ARNOLD. 
CONSTABLE & Co. 


Imvorters, Jobbers and Retailers of 


Silks, Laces, 
Embroideries, India Shawls, Cos- 


Fine Dress Goods, 


tumes, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Outfittings, 
Gentlemen’s 
etc. Also, 


CARPETS UPHOLSTERY, 


Furnishing Goods, 





| 


some dethben us 28 the | 


ificent. full-page | 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS ETo. ETc. 





| Broadway, Corner [9th Street. 


NEW VToR=E. 












~ oe 
= 2 © OF THE CHOICES NGPEREe. 
PREPARED with GR bs 
MEDAL of SUPERIORITY 
pera INSTITUTE /88l. 














THE .CurcKERING 
Prano 


| Exeelsall other Pianos of American manu- 


| facture in its various patented improve- 


| nothing to be desired. 
| SQUARE PIANOS in all the usual styles are 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


ments.’ The new designs in CHICKERING 
CRANDS, assuring larger results in power 
and purity, length and sweetness of tone, leave 


The Chickering 


unrivaled. The new CHICKERING UPRICLT 


| has the justly celebrated patented metallic 


yrowth cf 
i: 


| THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 


action, which forever prevents the possi- 
bility of atmospheric interference with the 
action of the instrument, and adapts it for 


use in any 3 
SEND FOR CULAR AND PRICE LisT. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 


30 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. | 166 Tremont 8t., Boston, 











| Makes a shaded mark of two colors at a single stroke. 


Sample set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1. reular and sc mple 
writ ng free. Agents wanted. Mention this paper. 
J. W. STOAKES, Milan, Ohio. 


Send $1, €2, €3 or 5 
for a retail box by ex- 
press of the best Can- 


dies in America, put up elegantly and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address, 


GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


SOLICITOR OF PATENTS. 


Cus. J. GOOCH, St. Cloud Datiding, Washington, D.C, 
13 ssuccesaful practice, Daily attendance in patent 
office. Reliable, a oderate charges. Good 
| references. A 














~ GET THE BEST! 





volumes. 
Solc 2 only by subscription. 


application. Agents want 





THE AMERICAN : 
UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


Entirely new and enlarged edition. 
Cloth. $25; Sheep, $35; Half Russia, $40. 


-cimen pages of the be ork, with terms, sent free on 


Gonpiate in fifteen 











Address, 8S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. 
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FEMININE LOGIC. 


Alonzo.— But, my dear wife, what in the name of goodness has Miss Milderbeger’s 
complexion to do with our having beefsteak pie for dinner ?’’ 
Imogene.—“‘Well, I don’t care; I never liked the girl anyhow—and she’s got red 


hair !”” That settles it. 





IN LIGHTER VEIN 


MR. SIMMONS’ REVENGE. 


Waite Mr. Simmons was awaiting the dis- 
tribution of the mails at the village post-office 
the other morning a well-dressed and courteous 
young man approached him and asked to be 
furnished with a list of such persons of Beli- 
town as would be likely to subscribe for a work 





| good chance for a little fun; ‘‘ bring in the bees- 


he represented, ‘‘The History of the World | 


from the Creation of Adam to the Resumption 
of Specie Payments.’’ Just then Mr. Simmons 
remembered that he had recently becn made the 
victim of a very bewildering joke, in the con- 
coction of which a score orso of his friends had 
participated, and thinking this would be a good 
opportunity to gratify a lurking desire for re- 
venge he gave the agent theirnames. That day 
he walked the streets of Belltown inflated with 
a sense of his superiority as a strategist. He 
smiled on everybody he met in a most unusual 
way, and at the dinner table he broke out in a 
fit of uncontrollable laughter, the cause of 
which he attributed to the sudden remembrance 
of a little story he had read that morning, and 
which being related between bursts of laughter 
his wife pronounced pointless, and said he was 
getting foolish. But what was his surprise the 
next morning to see the agent himself walk into 
his library ! 

‘*Oh, yes,’ he commenced, helping himself 
to a seat, ‘‘ you are the gentleman who gave me 
those names yesterday. Well, 


———$$—$___—_—__y—______ 


wax first, and thea I’ll marry you.” 

Reluctantly the youth went out to where was 
hitched the horse, upon which Darby and Joan 
fashion they had ridden, and brought the wax 
in a sack. On being weighed, its value was 
found to be only sixty cents. 

‘“‘Wal,”’ said the anxious groom, “tie the 
knot, and I’ll fetch more wax next week.” 

> No, sir, I don’ ’t. trust ; that is against the 
rules of this office.’ 


Slowly the disappointed youth turned to go | 


out, saying, ‘‘ Come, Sal, let’s go.’’ 

rs say, mister,”’ answered Sal, with a wo- 
man’s wit, “can’t you marry us as far as the 
wax will go?”’ 

“Yes, I can, and will,’ replied the squire 
laughing ; and he did. 


ESTRAYS. 


—MAN wants but little here below, and he | 


| gets it. 


| 


sir, several of | 


those men told me that your indorsement of | 


my work would help its sale amazingly in this 
place. They say you are regarded as a sort of 


guide in literary matters ae 

** But I don’t want your w said Mr. Sim- 
mons ; “‘ my library is now half full of histori- 
cal works covering the entire history of man 
kind.” 

But he changed his mind afterward. During 
the forenoon he sunned himself in the Garden 
of Eden, saw the pyramids built, witnessed the 
fall of Nineveh and Babylon, waltzed around 
ancient Troy, listened to Socrates in the streets 
of Athens, applauded the Phillipics of Demos- 
thenes, was with Alexander when he cut the 
Gordian knot, followed Cesar in all his cam- 
paigns and fell in love with Cleopatra. After 
dinner the agent found him in his office, and 
then Mr. Simmons floated down through the 
Middle Ages, saw the rise of Charlemagne, went 
on eight crusades, beheld the fall of feudalism, 
was with Columbus at the discovery of America, 


took a whirl round the world with Magellan, | 


and finally, after a labyrinthine journey to many 
climes and nations, was about to see General 


up end subscribed. The work is inten volumes 
and will cost $40. Mr. Simmons says he will 
donate it to the public library. He is now suf- 
fering from a severe attack of hypochondria. 
LOCKE Loop. 


A WOMAN’S WIT. 

Many of the first settlers of Illinois were rude 
in speech and rough in manner. Money was 
scarce with them, and service was paid for in 
produce. Governor B. 
these incidents of frontier life by the following 
anecdote : 

One day there came to his office a young man 
accompanied by a young woman. 

“ Be you the squire?’ asked the manly youth. 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

“Can _ tie the knot for us, right away ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

- How much do you charge ?”’ 

** One dollar is the legal fee, sir.’’ 

‘* Will you take your fee in beeswax ?”’ 

‘Yes, if you can’t pay cash.” 

‘* Well, go ahead and tie the knot, and I'll 
fetch in the wax.” 

“No,”’ said the squire, thinking there was a 





used to illustrate’ 


—‘‘ Don’t you think Miss Brown is a sweet 
girl?’’? asked Henry. ‘‘Oh, yes, very sweet,” 
replied James; ‘‘that is to say, she is well pre- 
served. 


—A CuHIcaGo belle was to have been married 
this week, but the ceremony has been postponed 
at the request of her mother, who is now very 
fleshy and wants further time to reduce herself 
to fighting weight. 

—AT a young lady’s seminary recently, dur- 
ing an examination in history, one of the pupils 
was interrogated thus: ‘‘ Mary, did Martin 
Luther die a natural death?’ ‘“‘ No,’’ was the 
reply, ‘* he was excommunicated by a bull.”’ 

—A CONNECTICUT man aged seventy-four, 

and once worth $15,000, has been arrested for 
stealing eight cents’ worth of spruce lumber. 
Poor old man! Not enough left to pay for his 
board.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
. “Is this my train?’’ asked a traveler at the 
Grand Central Depot of a lounger. ‘I don’t 
know,” was the reply. ‘I see it’s got the name 
of some railroad company on the side, and ex- 
pect it belongs tothem. Have you lost a train 
anywhere ?”’ 

—A NEWSPAPER AGENT being told by an old 
lady that it was no use to subscribe for the 
papers, as Mother Shipton said the world was 
coming to an end this year, said: ‘‘ But won’t 
you want to read an account of the whole af- 
fair as soon as it is over?”’ ** That I will,’’ an- 
swered the old lady ; and she subscribed. 

—THEATRE managers intend to be just, but 
they do wrong in selling seats in the centre of a 


| row to gentlemen who. have so much business 
Jackson inaugurated President when he gave | 


outside to attend to between acts. It is not only 
an inconvenience to others but a stupendous 
bore to these gentlemen themselves to be con- 
tinually obliged to crowd past the ladies occupy- 
ing the outer seats.— Boston Transcript. - 








Hartshorn’s Self-Acting Shade 


Rollers have no cord or balance 


' to interfere with window drape- 


| 


ries. All guaranteed. Received 
Gold Medal World’s Fair, Aus- 
tralia, 1881. Cut showing con- 
struction of ends in next number 


of “Our ConTINENT.” 
486 Broapway, N. Y. 


| Something Entirely New! 


CARPENTER 


“LIBRARY ORGAN.” 


CONTAINING THE CELEBRATED CARPENTER ORGAN ACTION. 


The Aésthetic Taste Gratified ! 


THIS IS ONLY ONE OF ONE HUNDRED DIFFERENT STYLES. 





THIS effective and beautiful design in the modern 
Queen Anne Style is intended to meet the demands 
of those desiring an instrument 
of special elegance, and in har- 
mony with the fittings and fur- 
nishings of the Study or Library 
Room, combining as it does, in a 
substantial and tasteful manner, 
the Organ, the Library cases an 
the cabinet for bric-a-brac and ar- 
ticles of vertu. 

It is well adapted to find favor in 
homes of culture and refinement, 
and will be championed by the 
music lover and connoisseur. 

The composition is one of well- 
balanced proportions, chaste sub- 
ordination of ornamentation, and 
of artistic arrangement in constructive details, impart- 





| ing to the design a rich simplicity and substantial worth. 

This beautiful organ contains the Celebrated Car- 
penter Organ Action. The action 
is to an organ what the works 
are to a watch. 

A beautiful Eighty-page Cata- 
logue, the finest of its kind ever 
published, is now ready and will be 
sent free to all applying for it. 

Nearly all reliable dealers sell the 
Carpenter Organs, but if any do 
not have them to show you, write 
to us for a Catalogue and informa- 
tien where you can see them. Do 
NOT BUY ANY ORGAN UNTIL YOU 
HAVE EXAMINED ‘‘THE CAR- 
PENTER.’’ In writing for a Cata- 
logue always state that you saw 
| this advertisement in ‘*OUR CONTINENT.** 


Address or call on E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 











FRINGES, BUTTONS, by 


ORNAMENTS, ! 
fORESS TRIMMINGS, 
LACES, ETC.ETC. 








1882 FASHIONABLE 1gs2 


CH Pets 


Our Assortment is Unexcelled in All Grades. 


We would call special attention to our Celebrated 
Knappistan Reversible Carpets, with Borders to match, 
equal in style to the Oriental goods at one-quarter the 
cost. Rugs and mats of the same material, Just the 
thing for COTTAGES and COUNTRY RESIDENCES. 


MATTINGS. 


shipments joat receivel. Our own direct im- 

porate on. White, from $1.00 per roll of 40 yards, or 

yard; Red Check, irom $5.00 per Poll of 49 

yarda, = ise: per yard, and fine fancy patterns in - 
the new colorings, from $10.00 per roll, or 25c. per yar 


SHEPPARD KNAPP &CO 


Sixth Ave. and Thirteenth St., New sak. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Thousands are in daily use by 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, editors, 
merchants, etc., etc. Send 3-cent 
stamp for elegantly illustrated 36- 
page catalogue to 


THE POPE MFG. CO., 








640 Washington St. Boston, Mass. | 


BABCOCK 


FIRE 


BUTINGUISHER 


A Sentinel that Never Sleeps, 


SIMPLE! 
EFFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 
Ss. F. HAYWARD, 
GENERAL AGENT, 


” No. 407 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


~ GEO.’ W. SMITH & CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ART FURNITURE 


—AND— 
Hardwood Interior Decoration. 


| Factory: Powelton Ave., ab. 39th St, 
Salesroom: No. 1216 Chestnut Street. 








, PHILAD’A. 














